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When ordering Books, or Goods of any 

kind noticed in these columns, please state that 

ou saw advertised in the NEW-ENGLAND 
. the NATIONAL JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


NOVELLO’S MUSIC PRIMERS. 


1. Rudiments of Music, Cummings. - .50 


2, Art of Pianoforte Playing. Pauer. . 1.00 
3. The Orgam. Stainer. . 1,00 
4. Singing. Randegger. . 2.00 
5. Musical Forms. Pawer.. ..... 1.00 
6. Harmomy. Staimer, . . 1,00 
7. Instrumentation. Prowt,. ..... 1.00 
Very popular books in England, and rapidly becom- 
ing so in this country. ey are not properly ers, 
but Instraction Books, with* practical treatises on the 


(30 cts.) Unexcelled as a Sun- 
day School Song Book. 


(35 cents.) Unex- 


White Robes. 
celled as a Temper- 


Temperance Jewels, s Temper 


$1 or $12 doz.) Contains 
ICAN easy of fine qual- 


ity, to provide one per Sunday fortwo 

years. Compiled by A. N. Jonn- 

son, J. H. TENNEY, and A. J. ABBEY. B00 
Any book mailed, post-free, for the retail . 


rice, 
. The Weekly MUSICAL RECORD gives nearly 30 
of music permonth. $2.00 —— 
books mailed, for retai ce. 
OLIVER DITSON & Co., 
257 451 Washington Street, Boston. 


“A REMARKABLE BOOK.” 
The Manliness of Christ. 


By THoMAS HuGHEs, author of “ Tom Brown’s School 
Days.” $1.00. THIRD EDITION, 


“An Invaluable Little Book.” 


FIRST PRINCIPLES OF HOUSEHOLD 
MANAGEMENT AND COOKERY. 


A Text-book for Schools and Families. By MARIA 
PARLOA, author of the “ Appledore Cook - Book.” 
Flexible Cloth ; 75 cents. 


“ It treats of the air we breathe, the house we live in, 
the water we use, housework, the human body, and the 
qualities and preparation of food in all its details. 

elve practical lessons on cookery are appended. A 
great deal of useful counsel is condensed into the 130 
pages of this little volume.”—Cincinnati Gazette. 


“ The lessons in cookery are just such as are needed 
in the ordinary family-life.”— he Golden Rule, Boston, 


“ Young housekeepers, especially, will find it val 
ble.”"— Lhe Advance: Chleago. 


“An exceedingly useful little book.” — Worcester Spy. 
*,* For sale all Booksellers. Sent. t-paid, on 
receipt of price by the publishers, 
HOUGHTON, OSGOOD & CO., 
BOSTON, MASS, 


A LIBERAL OFFER. 


Illustrated American 
Dictionary. 


Contains 30,000 Werds, Double - Column 
Pages Illustrated with 250 Engravings, 
and Handsomely Bound in Cleth and 
Gilt, with an Autegraph Album ef 60 
Pages; sent, post-free, fer 40 cts. 

Every Teacher and Scholar should have one of these 


Dictionaries for handy reference. A fair discount by 
} * quantity. This is a bona fide offer,and the best one 


FOXBORO NEWS AGENCY, 
FOXBORO, MASS. 


258 a 


258 a 


NOW READY, 


SECOND EDITION 
Quincy Course of Study,” 
ARITHMETIC — FORM. 

Price 10 cents, WM. WARE & CO., Boston. 
lt TEACHERS of the CLASSICS. 

HARVARD COLLEGE. 


For lars address A. W. GOULD 
a (1) Cambridge, Mass. 


OF ORATORY. 
on in all its departments taught {by competent 
Full course two years Soom daily, 
ys in the week); shorter course of ONE YEAR for 
who are limited astotime. For circulars pa to 


R. R. RAYMOND, Pri 
257 tf (1) 1 Somerset St., Boston 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


Introduces to coll » schools, and families superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 
esses for every department of instruction; recommends 
good schools to parents. Call on or address 

MISS M. J. YOUNG, 


and Teachers’ Agency 
23 Union Square, New York. 


Go Teachers, Sn, 


240 zz (1) 


| Educational Bureau. 


TEACHERS supplied to SCHOOLS and FAMILIES 
without charge to employer. Schools recommended to 
Pupils. Send stamp for circular, 

Miss FLORENCE FITCH, 
35 Union Square, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


240 zz (1) 
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Schools of America for 


Lattle Folks header 


growing demand trom ine Public MOUtH tne reat wants than 


Any at present supplied. 


ures, will be 


It is believed that this Serial Reader, with its bright, a_i, simple 
Stories and Poems, its Object-lessons, its large, clear type, and its 


eautiful pict- 


THOROUGHLY HELPFUL TO THE LITTLE BEGINNERS, ASSISTING THEM TO ‘‘ READ AT SIGHT, " 


THOROUGHLY HELPFUL AND SUGGESTIVE TO TEACHERS, 


+ THOROUGHLY DELIGHTFUL TO BOTH SCHOLARS AND TEACHERS, 


associations aroused a 


interest in the child’s mind. 
spontaneous instead of mechanical. 
The New-England Journal Education me: “If 
anything in this world will stimulate boys and gir 
learn to read, and at the same time teach them to use 
their eyes, and think of what they behold around them, 
this charming LitTLE FouLks’ READER will do it.” 


The LirTLEe FoLks’ READER has the hearty sanction 
of Dr. Samuel Eliot, Superintendent of Schools in Bos- 
ton, where it has just been adopted in the primary de- 
partments. 

The Educational Weekly says: ‘“ D. Lothrop & Co., 
Boston, the children’s publishers, have at last given us 


‘ thev thing’ inthe LirrLE FoLKs’ READER. Its 
type and illustrations are clear and artistic.” 

The Vt. Phoenix says: ‘‘ Messrs. D. Lothrop & Co., 
Boston, have begun a real missionary work in the cause 
of primary education.” 


ls to 


word, in an intelligent and reflective 
Thus the exerc 


The “building idea” of the Reader is that the child’s eye readily becomes ac- 
uainted with any word, however long, with which his ear is already familiar, 
sting to fasten the eye mpom the Form of the 


er; also awakening curiosi 
of reading becomes norm 


and 


The Cambridge Jeffersonian says: “ No better pri- 
mary reader ever came from the press.” 


The Moravian says: The FoLKs’ READER 
is ‘a new departure,’ and looks very much like a ‘ royal 
road to learning,’ or a near approach to it.” 


The Teachers’ Advocate says: ‘A move in the right 
direction has been made by D. Lothrop & Co., of Kos- 
ton, in the way of furnishing fresh reading for the 
primary pupils of our schools. Our men want fresh 
news every day, and find it in the daily paper. Our 
ladies have their weekly and monthly magazines, and 
there is no reason why our children should not have a 
new reader once a month, especially when one can be 
had for four cents. We are not d for advertising 
the LirrLe FoLKs’ READER, but we feel that the 
enterprise is worthy of free and full notice,and we 
hope the project may meet with that success which it 
deserves.” 


The publishers know the only proof is in seeing and testing, hence they will gladly send specimen of the 
first number, with terms of supply, to EVERY SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS in AMER- 
I@A, and to EVERY PRIMARY SOHOOL TEACHER, who will send address to 


D. LOTHROP & CO., Publishers, 32 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 


Ww 
of the Teacher ’’ — “ Purification by Su 


The Latest Educational Sensation. 


GAIL HAMILTON. 


Her New Book, “Our Common School System.” 


all around. Every school officer and teacher will be either intensely interested or strangely aroused 

by of the topics of which she treats : SUPERVISORY FEVER” Examination under the Micro- 

scope”? —“ The Foolishness of Teaching’ — ‘‘ Milk 

“ High” Schools — “ Salary o eachers — e gradation 

~ «For Substance of Doctrine’? — On the World-wide 
Sea,” etc., etc. It’s rich and racy all through. Price, $1.50, Published by 


ESTES & LAURIAT, 301 Washington Street, Boston. 


LARGE 8vo, 92 PP... 


are EXPLAINED. It contains more useful informat 


(A liberal discount to the Trade.) ' rae 
It d all zlin mts in analys r 
The system information and reat help'in its line than an Fire book 


i tive in every feature. Sent by mail on receipt of the price. Sen 
‘Address all orders to the author, 


JUST OUT: THE ONLY BOOK OF THE KIND. 
NALYSIS BY DIACRAM 


A COLLECTION OF SENTENCES 


Diagrammed and Explained. 


: Price, $1.25. 


other work. 
money by postal-order 


tf Address ANNA 


The New School Aids, 


For all Schools, Primary to Academic. 

They save time ; they abolish all notions of partiality ; 
they awaken lively home interest ; they are beautiful ; 
they provide the very best and cheapest thod for 
Specimens mailed for 


keeping accounts with pupils. 


6 cents (stamps taken). 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN & 00., Publishers, 
P. O. Box 3,445. 30 Kast 14th St., New York. 


SCHOOLS & FAMILIES 
supplied with competent Instructors WITHOUT CHARGE, 
Goop Teachers furnished with positions. plication~ 
form for stamp. T. COTESWORTH PINCKN 


‘ormerly 30 Union Square) 
250 1 MESTIOC BUILDING, N.Y. 


USE THE UNRIVALED 


SILICATE 


BLACK DIAMOND 
LIQUID SLATING. 


Be sure and get the genuine article. For terms and 
directions for use, send to Sole Proprietors, N. VW. Sil- 
icate Book Slate Co., 191 Fulton St., N Yy 


A. A. WALKER & CO. 


IMPORTING 


Artists’ Colormen. 
. ALL MATERIALS FOR 


Ol, Water Color, Pastel, Pottery, and China Painti 
Drawing, Wax Flower Making. &e. 


594 Washington St., Boston. 
Orders by mail or express promptly attended to. 


FROST & ADAMS, 


Importers and Dealers in 


Artists’ Materials, 
Architects’ and Engineers’ Stationery, 
MATITEMATICAL INSTRUMEN TS, ETC. 


33 & 35 Cornhill, BOSTON. 
Catalogues furnished gratis. 253 2% 


JOSEPH ZENTMAYER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus, 


147 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
«a MICROSCOPES FROM $50 TO $1,000. 9 
154 Catalogues on application. 


THE EMACK NOISELESS SLATE. 
The only absolutely Noiseless School 
Slate in the world. Perfect in finish and 

quality. For sample Slate and Price-list, 


Address JOHN D. BMACK & CO, 
240 zz (1) 71 John St., New York. 


PURE |,( CHEMICAL 
CHEMICALS i APPARATUS. 


All desiring pure Chemicals and 
fine Chemical Apparatus will find the stock 
and most complete assortment, at the lowest price in 
America, by addressing 


ELMORE & RICHARDS. 
4 Murray St., New Vork. 


240 zz (1) 


Catalogues on Application, 


Part I.—Mathematical Instruments (160 pp.) 
“6 .— Optical Instruments and Microscopes (144 pp. 
Lanterns and Slides (112 pp.) 
** IV,—Philosoph. and Chemical Apparatus (193 pp.) 


JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 
122 zz (1) 924 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
DUNTONIAN | pon, adapted to she. 
STEEL PENS 


ing,flourishing, and an elegant style 
of penmanship. Per gross, $1.00. 
Neo. 300, “ Extra Fine.” Suitable for ladies’ use, 
or advanced school use. Per gross, 90 cents. 
Ne. 400, “School Pen.”’ Suitable for poe school 
cents. 


use, anti-corrosive BLO Per 8 
ORTFOLIO BLOTTER. Tue only protect- 
ive Copy-book Cover that protects the bp ee 

being soiled while being written. Sample and cireulars 

mailed on receipt of 5 cents. 
ddress J. W. C. GILMAN & CO., 
258 eow 14 Browtield St., Boston. 


Feat REWARD CARDS, with the teacher’s name 
rinted to order, 2c.@ach. Samples for 3c. rag 
ane b F. E. ADAMS, Mill, N. 


—— W. &. L. SANDERS, NEW ALBANY, IND. 
$1.00 PER YEAR. 
The Quarterly Elocutionist. ... S20... 
40 


ALL-DIEHL, 35 Union Square, NEW YORK OITY. 


2 
instruments, and abunc ant picture and musical lllus- 
trations, a history of the organ, etc. Valuable books PO 
| 
| 
} 
nn ty 4 
| 
¢ 
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R. & J. BECK, | 


Manufacturing Obdticians, 


1016 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 


Offer the largest, best assorted, and cheapest sotck of 
MICROSCOPES anp ACCESSORIES, 
MOUNTING-IMPLEMENTS MATERIALS, 
PREPARED OBJECTS, 
THERMOMETERS, BAROMETERS, COMPASSES, 
SPECTACLES, OPERA-GLASSES 
TELESCOPES, 

To be found in this country. 


ty Condensed and Illustrated Circular sent to any 
address by mail, FREE. Full Illustrated Catalogue of 
150 pages for three stamps. 252 2z 


FERRY 


Jen 


1 ieties of 
le and Flower Seeds, Plants, 


The Teacher's Cold Watch. 


THE GRAND PREMIUM. 


Por 25 subscribers to the NATIONAL 
or the New- ENGLAND JOURNAL and 
$62.50, we will give the LADY'S 
ARLINGTON LD WATCH. 


SPRINGFIELD (ILL.) MOVEMENT. 


For 30 subscribers to the NATIONAL 
or the New-ENGLAND JOURNAL and 
$75.00, we will give the GENT’S 
ARLINGTON GOLD WATCH. 


SPRINGFIELD (ILL.) MOVEMENT. 


ee The above offers are till March 15th, 1880. 
Those competing for these premiums should inform us 
of the fact. All competitors unable to secure either of 
these premiums will be entitled to premiums offered in 
our general Premium List (sent on application). 

Address T. W. BICKNELL, Publisher, 


256 16 Hawley St., Boston, Maas. 
? Indian Clubs, Dumb Bells, Boxing- 
bd Gloves, Wands, Rings, Foot-Balls, 
t etic Lacrosse Bats, Shoes, Base - Ralls, 
Tights, Shirts, Trunks, Hose, Foils, 
Masks, Badges, Books. 


GOODYEAR’S | BANNERS 
G ood S POCKET AND 
‘ GYMNASIUM. FLAGS. 
422 | GOLD & SILVER TRIMMINGS 


8. P. LEIGHTON & CO., 22 West St., Boston. 


4 


UID, CeaLING WAX, 
The SEALE ILAGE,&¢. 
Best Known. 1824 


WELLESLEY COLLEGE, 


FOR THE 


Higher Education of Women. 


Seven Distinct Courses of Collegiate Study, viz : 


The General College Course, 

The Scientific Course. 

The Five Years’ Musical Course. 

Pour & ial Courses for Honors in Clas- 
sics, thematics, Modern Languages, 
and the Sciences. 

Teachers’ Course for those only who have 
been Teachers. 


The College Calendar, containing full particulars, wil) 


be sent on = to 
ADA L. HOWARD, President, 
176 ss Wellesley, Maas. 


I E S! Full Annual Files 
of THE JOURNAL 
are always worth the subscription- 


price. very Teacher should own $1.50 

INDERS! mo 
own Journal; mo- 

ney nt in such reading is well 

inv . Therefore, buy a Binder. ® 


BAKER, PRATT & CO., 


SCHOOL FURNISHERS, 
Booksellers and Stationers, 
- 142 & 144 GRAND 8T., NEW YORK, 
Manufact’rs of the celebrated 


SCHOOL DESKS, 
Dealers in all kinds 
SCHOOL MERCHANDISE. 


Send 25 ts for our new Catalogue, 184 pages and 
over 300 illustrations. — ay For sale by Druggists ; or by mail, $1.00. 


digestion ; cures neuralgia and prevents consumption. 
have been carried off by disease or overwork. 


A Brain and Nerve Food.—Vitalized Phosphates. 


THIS DIFFERS FROM ALL OTHER TONICS BECAUSE IT IS COMPOSED OF THE VITAL OR 
NERVE-GIVING PRINCIPLES OF THE OX-BRAIN AND WHEAT-GERM. 


Physicians alone have prescribed 193,420 packages. It restores lost energy in all weaknesses of mind or 
“Triumph” & “Triumph Study” body; relieves debility or nervousness ; gives vitality to the insufficient growth of children ; strengthens the 


It restores to the brain and nerves the elements that 


CROSBY, 
666 Sixth Avenue, New week. 


THE 


New Process of Rapid Copying without the Use of Acids or a Press. 
100 Copies of any Original Writing or Drawing in Twenty Minutes. 
Invaluable to School Superintendents and Teachers 
in Preparing Examination and Test Papers. 


The Patentees of the Hektograph are the original inventors of this process, and the only ones who can obtain 
a patent for it in this country. The wonderful success of the Hektograph here and in Europe has caused 
hundreds of poor, cheap imitations to be made and offered for sale, which have disgusted many with the process; 
to all such we say give the Hektograph a trial, and if not better than any other you need not keep it. 

Any apparatus other than the Hektograph for this process is simply an imitation. Buy the genuine one 
only. Send for Circular. 

The Ink can be washed off as from a common slate. It is the best Copying Pad in the world, and the only one 
that has any practical value. We guarantee satisfaction, and allow trial before payment. 


HEKTOGRAPH CO., 
22 & 24 Church Street, New York. 


WHITE’S PATENT 
Window 2 Wall Ventilators. 


Admirably adapted te School Houses, public 
and private buildings. Easily adjusted. 
Securing Pure Air without Draft. 


ALSO, 
118 8. Seventh street, Philadelphia, 

44 Bromfield street, Boston. 

155 Monroe street, Chicago. [256 1] 


Address for particulars, 
TUCKER MANUFACTURING COMP’Y, 
70 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


INDER T. W. BICKNELL, 


Pub., Bostou,Mass. 


E. S. RITCHIE &- SONS, 


150 Tremont St., Boston, 


Physical and Chemical Apparatus. 


Illustrated Catalogue sent free, on application. 


A. G. WHITCOMB, School, Hall, and Office 


73 Fulton Street, Boston. FURNITURE, 
SCHOOL FURNITURE Of the most improved 
SETTEES, terns 


. The FEARLESS is the 
only bolted and braced Schoo] 
Desk, and has no equal. 


‘New-England School Furnishing Co. 
31 Franklin 8t., Boston. 


cular and pricelist. 


JOSEPH ILLOTT'S @ 


THE BEST TRUSS 

ELASTIC 
CHEMICAL HAMBERLAIN TR TRUSS is worn with 
fect comfort, night and day, 
APPARATUS, 
E ; t REDUCED PRICES 1 t 
26 Bromfield St., Boston. ‘ELAS ic TRUSS | CO., 683 Broadway, N- 


ESTERBROOK’S 


N. J. SAMPLES ano PRICES on 


AVOI D the annoyance of chalk-dust by ey | Alu DUSTLESS CRAYONS, cheaper than chalk,white 
drews Dustless Eraser. Most durable Eras- | and clean. Send for sample to BAKER,PRATT & Co., 
er in market. Send 15c. for sample to BAKER, PRATT | School Furnishers, 142 and 144 Grand St., New York. 


& Co., School Furnishers, 142 144 Grand 8t., N. Y. 
RUBE’S NUMBER CARDS. First and Second. $3a 
366 a week in your own town. Terms and $5 outfit G hundred; samples. 6c. NicHOLS & HALL. 32 Brom- 
free. Address H. HALLETT & Co., Portland, Me. | field 8t., or Grsw & HEATH, 13 Tremont P1., Boston. 


WILLIAM WARE & CO., 


47 Franklin St., Boston. 


THE SCHOOLS cing 

Worcester's New Primar 

OF BOSTON: Spelling-Book. d 


The Franklin Arithmetics,| Adams’s Advanced Spell- 
Written, Elementary, ing-Book. 
and Primary. Etc., Ete., Etc. 


MENEELY & COMPANY 


Bell Founders, West Troy, N. Y. 
Fifty years established. CHURCH BELLS and CHIMEs; 
ACADEMY, FACTORY BELLS, etc. Improved Patent 
Mountings. Catalogues free. No agencies. 256 zz 


HALL & BENJAMIN, 
191 Greenwich Street, NEW YORE, 
.Manuf.’s, Dealers, and Importers of 


CHEMICAL & PHYSICAL APPARATUS, 
SCIENTIFIC SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS, 
For Colleges, Laboratories, Chemists, Schools, &c., &c. 


Large New Illustrated and Priced Catalogue 
Sent free on receipt of 12 cts. 221 


Manure; 
RATTLEBORO: \ I. 


HUNT BROTHERS, 


New-England General Managers 


— FOR — 


THE ESTEY ORGAN 
THE ESTEY ORGAN METHOD, 


213 az 608 Washington Street, BOSTON. 


Hours of Recreation. 


A New 20-page oy devoted to Choice Selections 
and ORIGINAL Matter. 


Contains the cream of humor, and is just the thing 
for schools literary entertainments, and leisure hours. 

BUDD BIRCH'S articles are exceedingly funny. 
You will be sure to like the paper. 


‘‘ We wish it all the success indicated by the first 
number.”—Zducational Weekly. 

“ Interesting and attractive from beginning to end.” 
—Geo. W. Wilber, Birmingham, Conn. 

oA happy hit. I read every article of Budd Birch’s 
to my class,”’"—Prof. A. L. Funk, Red Cloud, Neb. 

Sent six months on trial for 15 cents in stamps. 
Under this offer we cannot afford to waste time and 
postage on specimen copies. 

A large Premium sent to canvassers. 
T. P. DENISON 
255 tf 70 Metropolitan Block, Chicago, Ill. 


LITERARY AND EDUCATIONAL NOTES, 


Volume IV., 
Official Paper of Nebraska, 


Advocates good schools, good teachers, and good pay: 
without discrimination against women. Semi-monthly; 
$1.25 in advance; six months, 63 cts. Not sent be ond 
time paid. Published by L. B. Fifield, Moderator Kear- 
ney School District three years, Trustee Doane College 
three Fs mt State University. Address 

255 . B. FIFIEL Kearney, Neb. 


The Educational Newsgleaner, 
A Popular Educational Monthly. 


Subscription, only 50 cts,, a year. You ought to 
see acopy. Send two 3-cent stamps to 


L. W. APPLEGATE, 
250 z FARIBAULT, MINN. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches, 

Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc. LLY 

WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 
VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 


STATIONERS. 


GUTTER TOWER COMPANY Tower’s Best Pencil and Fountain Steel Pen. [4 


Federal St. Boston. 
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IN THE FERNERY. tried to make the children happy. I hold punishment) raised a storm of indignation which is increasing in 
nt aeaiae! ce to be an indication of a teacher’s weakness; a strong|fury. It is claimed by the opponents of the measure 


Wenlering, I sit’and see 
Types of clear symmetry, 
Model of leaf and tree 
Grow in my Fernery. 


Delicate tracery 

Outlined so fine and free, 
Pencilled and etched for me, 
Gracefully, airily, 


Rising like verdurous dream, 
Emerald spires they seem, 
Piercing light’s golden beam,— 
Minaret’s crescent gleam! 


Gossamer web of % 

Fine ebon curves between, 
Feathers of grace that lean, 
Plumes for Palmyra’s Queen. 


Exquisite fronds entwine 
Beauty’s acanthus line 
Chiselled in Serpentine, 
Nature’s own seal and sign. 


Shaft and volute and scroll, 
Stem and leaf-bud enroll, 

Archety finished, whole, 
Fair as fair sculpture’s soul, 


Each linea groove of thought 
Where divine skill has wrought, 
Marvels of beauty brought 
From Empyrean court. 


How complete! how refined 
Nature’s casts! form and mind 
In their true parts combined, 
Clearly by God outlined. 


No hasty work is done, 
Perfect the mould is run, 
Nicely the web is spun, 
Surely the victory won. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


PERMANENCY AND INDEPENDENCE. — One of the 
most important reasons for the election of teachers for 
life, or during good behavior, is, that they may be free, 
like other citizens, to express their honest opinions 
frankly and independently in all proper school matters. 
If teachers are true to their noble calling, and if they 
are intelligent, their advice will be sought, and it will 
be effective and valuable; but if they shirk their re- 
sponsibilities, and dishonor their calling in any way, 
and if they are found “intriguing” and electioneering 
for unworthy candidates, let them be discharged at 
once, for such is not good behavior, or an honorable 
course for teachers to pursue, and such teachers de- 


serve to lose their situations. Is there not, however, 
from the experiences of the past, far more danger to be 
apprehended from “ intriguing” members of the school- 
committee than from designing and “ intriguing ” 
teachers ?—Joshua Bates. 


Supt. Parker’s ExpERIENCE AT Quincy. — Five 
years ago the committee placed the control of the 
Quincy schools in my hands. I thought that the school 
should be made a joyful place. I was against text- 
teaching. With twenty years’ work behind me, I went 
to work. The great obstacle was the ignorance of the 
subjects shown by the teachers. Text-teaching does 
hot require an absolutely exhaustive knowledge of the 
subject. I tried, then, to teach my teachers to learn 
the minds of those under them, I impressed upon 
them the necessity of doing well whatever they did. I 
set the teachers free to work out their own salvation. 
When I found a teacher who couldn’t catch the spirit, 
T asked her to resign. I made change, too, in the man- 
4gement of the children. I like a hum in school that is 
the hum of real work. I do not believe in stiff-backed 
rules of order. We introduced play into the kinder- 
garten. Blocks and toys were drawn upon, and we 


doctrine, you may say, but if children are well fed and 
treated well, the question of order will take care of 
itself. I believe, too, in the right of rebellion on the 
part of boys who are not fed with sufficient or with suit- 
able work. I object to drudgery, but healthy, earnest, 
happy work I believe in.—From an Address to N. Y. 
Teac 


‘Goop Apvicr to — The following is 
taken from Rules and Regulations of the East Saginaw 
(Mich.) Public Schools: 

Never teach a definition till that which is to be de- 
fined has been clearly apprehended by the pupil. 

The thing named should always be learned Detece the 
name, 

A rule is the statement of a principle or process ; 
the pupil should never be required to learn one except 
as the best expression of what he already knows. 

Know thoroughly and familiarly whatever you would 
teach. 

Gain and keep the attention of your pupils, and ex- 
cite their interest in the subject. 

Use language which your pupils fully understand, 
and clearly explain every new word required, 

Begin with what is already known, and proceed to 
the unknown by easy and natural steps. 

Excite the self-activities of the pupils, and lead them 
to discover the truth for themselves. 

Require pupils to restate, fully and correctly, in their 
own language, and with their own proofs and illustra- 
tions, the truths taught them. 


Pay Monraty:. — Illinois has taken a step in ad- 
vance in making ample and timely provision to pay her 
school-teachers every month. We have urged this im- 
portant matter for years, and we are glad to be able to 
chronicle the fact that this just and proper step has been 
taken by one State at least. Now let our teachers and 


school officers secure the adoption of this provision of 
the Illinois school law in every other State in the West 
and South. Our teachers ought to be, and can be, paid 
promptly every month, as other people are paid.— Amer. 
Journal of Education. 


CaTHoLics AND Pustic Scnoors.—It is not likely 
that the policy outlined by the Archbishop of Boston 
will be departed from in any essential particular by 
other prelates. The public schools will be patronized 
only when it is not practicable for the priest to raise 
money to support parochial schools. The Roman Cath- 
olic children will be withdrawn from the public schools 
as rapidly as possible. A strong effort will be made 
either to obtain a portion of the public funds for the 
maintenance of these schools, or else to secure exemp- 
tion from the school tax of those Catholics who prefer 
to educate their children in the church schools, Any 
corporation may have a private watchman, but the fact 
that the company chooses to protect its own property 
in this way is no sufficient reason why it should not be 


taxed for the support of the police. Any citizen may 
lay out a boulevard on his private premises for his own 
peculiar use, but the community will not, therefore, re- 
lease him from bearing his portion of the expense of 
keeping the public roads in order. Any religious de- 
nomination may establish a system of sectarian schools, 
but there will still be abundant reasons why the public 
schools should be maintained, and why all citizens 
should be taxed for their maintenance.— Good Company. 


Cuicaco’s Great Dancer, MARRIAGE. — At its 
last regular meeting, the Chicago Board of Education 
adopted the rule that “hereafter the marriage of a female 
teacher shall be considered as equivalent to the tender- 
ing of her resignation and the acceptance thereof.” By 
voting to adopt this rule, the members of the board have 


that it makes the teachers beneficiaries of the city, sub- 
ject to restrictions other than the rendering of good 
work for fair wages; that it assumes an inquisition into 
a matter that is as strictly personal and sacred as one’s 
religion; that the people having deprecated the color 
line, the tendency of civilization is to obliterate the sex 
line in professional work, and give women a show to be 
self-supporting and independent; and the drawing of a 
marriage line, beyond the limit at which marriage in- 
terferes with the performance of duty, is indelicate, in- 
decent, and unfair; that it is going back 300 years, to 
the time when a man was a baron, and the woman only 
a femme ; that it is degrading to the teaching profes- 
sion, and an insult to every woman in it. We believe 
the women have got the right of the controversy, and 
that it is only a matter of time when the Chicago Board 
of Education will be obliged to get down from its high 
horse.— Boston Post. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS IN THE SOUTH. 


BY BARNAS SEARS, D.D., 
Secretary of the Peabody Educational Fund, 


There is evidence of decided progress in public opin- 
ion. The existence of the school system being estab- 
lished as a part of the policy of every State, its active 
supporters are now considering by what means they 
can best elevate the tone of instruction. It is a pleas- 
ing coincidence that, at the very time when this Board 
is turning its chief attention to the improvement of the 
education given in the public schools, a wide-spread 
opinion is simultaneously springing up that the great- 
est want now existing in the several States is that of 
well-trained teachers. And yet, in some of the States 
that stand most in need of efficient normal schools, it 
would be impossible to provide at once the requisite 
funds for their establishment. So long as this state of 
things remains, it will be indispensably necessary not 
only to make diligent use of teachers’ institutes, but to 
give them, by means of more concentration and per- 
manency, greater power and efficiency. The experi- 
ment of holding them for a longer time, and for greater 
numbers, with an able corps of instructors, has been 
tried with signal success. In those cases where it shall 
still be necessaryy for the present, to retain teachers 
who are imperfectly qualified for their task, no means 
should be neglected which would tend to enlighten 
them, and render them more worthy of their trust, 

Though there are very few normal schools of a high 
character besides our own in the States with which we 
are concerned, there are several of different grades of 
excellence, either maintained or aided by public author- 
ity. Some of the former, and all of the latter, are for 
colored teachers. Virginia has no such school of its 
own, but it patronizes the colored institute at Hamp- 
ton. North Carolina has a six weeks’ normal school 
for all the white teachers in the State, and a colored 
normal school at Fayetteville, kept through the year. 
South Carolina does not, at present, maintain one for 
itself, but sends pupils on Peabody scholarships to 
Hampton, Virginia. Georgia feels the need of a nor- 
mal school, and will not long be without one. It con- 
tributes the largest contingent of pupils to the Nash- 
ville Normal College, and patronizes the Normal de- 
partment for colored teachers in the University of At- 
lanta. Florida is in a similar condition, and avails it- 
self of scholarships at Nashville. Alabama, has one 
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normal school for white teachers and two for colored. 
Mississippi formerly contributed funds to the normal 
school at Tougaloo, but, on account of some disagree- 
ment with its managers, has ceased to do so. In Louisi- 
ana there is a flourishing Peabody normal school for the 
white population, and another for the colored, both be- 
ing in New Orleans and under our patronage. Texas 
has just passed a law establishing two normal schools, 
one for each race. Arkansas has two such in full oper- 
ation. In Tennessee is the well-known Normal College, 


supported mainly by the Peabody Fund. West Vir-|. 


ginia has nominally six normal schools, but they are 


now suffering from neglect, no appropriation having, 


been made for the present year. 

Much good has been accomplished for the colored 
schools by the universities, and other endowed institu- 
tions with normal departments, maintained by different 
Christian denominations. These generally have fine 
buildings and grounds, and an able body of instructors. 
One association has already sent out from its numerous 
institutions 5,267 teachers, by whom about 100,000 pu- 
pils have been instructed. A large proportion of the 
graduates of all these institutions become teachers. 
There is no Southern State that is not greatly benefited 
by them, as each has one, two, or three within its 
borders. 


THE NEW DEPARTURE IN BOSTON. 


THE ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SCHOOL BOARD, 1879. 


BY JOHN D. PHILBRICK, LL.D. 


(Continued from last week.] 

I proceed now to inquire into the doings of the re- 
vision committee which are defended in the report, as 
the beginning of the “new departure.” And it is to 
be observed, in the outset, that their work has been, in 
its general character, not constructive, but destructive ; 
it has been essentially, as far as developed in the report, 
a work of demolition. The commended “ industry ” of 
the revisers has not been employed in building up, in 
repairing, in instituting new and beneficial instrumen- 
talities,—a work requiring wisdom and skill. Their in- 
dustry has been an industry in destroying and pull- 
ing down. That sort of activity Burke justly charac- 
terizes thus: “The shallowest understanding, the 
rudest hand, is more than equal to that task. Rage 
and frenzy will pull down more in half-an-hour than pru- 
dence, deliberation, and foresight can build up in an 
hundred years. The errors and defects of old estab- 
lishments are visible and palpable. It calls for little 
ability to point them out; and where absolute power is 
given, it requires but a word wholly to abolish the vice 
and the establishment together.” 


The first valiant feat of this truly Quixotic commit- 
tee was the annihilation of the kindergarten, — that 
modest, sweet violet of the system which had been 
growing for a number of years, a thing of beauty, on 
the eastern slope of Beacon Hill. The destruction of 
one little school, if I may so call a kindergarten, might 
seem to be an act of small importance. But the signifi- 
cance of this act, considering the circumstances of the 
case, and the avowed motives to it, is highly important, 
as affording proof of the reactionary tendency, and the 
rashness of the method, of the “ new departure.” 

This kindergarten was established as an experiment, 
in 1870. Circumstances made it necessary, at that 
time, to locate it among the better class of population, 
where such schools are least needed. It was an experi- 
ment in the line of educational, progress approved the 
world over. That is, it was intended as the beginning 
of the establishment of a system of similar schools, by 
whatever name called, with such modifications as expe- 
rience should prove to be wise, to supplement, not sup- 
plant, the primary schools, by providing. for the care 
and training of children from three to six years of age, 
especially the children of the indigent classes, who are 
deprived of the advantages of a good home training. 


Schools for this purpose have been found not only 
useful, but indispensable, in the large cities of all ad- 
vanced countries. J am not a stickler for any particu- 
lar type of the infant school. It seemed expedient to 
begin with the kindergarten type, although some of 
its advocates claim for it certain features, such as 
exemption of the pupils from obedience to author- 
ity, to which I have some objection. Says the report: 
“Tt is not denied that the school proved a decided suc 
cess. It had many enthusiastic friends, and no enemies. 
Its example and influence have helped to leaven 
our whole elementary instruction. The movement for 
its abolition called out vigorous remonstrances, and a 
petition for its retention, signed by many well-known 
citizens, was presented to the Board.” What, then, 
would seem to have been the logical and consistent 
course to pursue? To me it seems that it would have 
been judicious to do about what was recommended six 
years ago by the then superintendent, namely, “to in- 
crease the experimental schools by three or four at once, 
locating them among the poorest classes of children.” 
But what are the “ reasons ” for abolishing it ? The argu- 
ment in substance is this: The kindergarten is a good 
thing; all the children of proper age should have its 
benefits; but it would cost too much to supply all at 
once; therefore we recommend that this one kinder- 
garten be abolished. This piece of logic is supple- 
mented by what might seem, from its connection, to 
be intended as a bit of irony; namely, the expression 
of the hope “that there will be a more general inter- 
est and enlightenment in reference to Froebel’s system.” 
But the reporter does not state all the reasons given 
by the committee of revisers. They deny the legality 
of the kindergarten, and say “its existence is not re- 
quired or justified by the laws of the State.” One can- 
not read Mr. Mann’s exposition of the powers of towns 
in Massachusetts to provide schools, and then believe 
that this declaration by a Boston committee, containing 
a member belonging to the legal profession, can be in- 
tended to be serious. As well might it be said that the 
primary schools are illegal, for primary schools are no- 
where required in the statutes. Where is the legal pro- 
vision limiting the age at which pupils may be admitted 
to public schools? The superintendent takes still an- 
other ground. He very properly recognizes the necessity 
of some sort of infant schools, but, erroneously, thinks 
“day nurseries” preferable to the kindergarten. Day 
nurseries are for babies up to two or three years of age. 
The kindergarten is for the infant-school period, lying 
between the day nursery and the school periods. He 
favors the discontinuance of the kindergarten on the 
ground (1) that it is not the right sort of infant school ; 
and (2) that it “is, rather, a private charity than a pub- 
lic school.” 

The upshot of the whole matter is, that while 
it has been the policy in Boston for many years to 
enlarge the scope of the public school system, in accord- 
ance with the universal movement in all civilized na- 
tions, now a “new departure” has been begun, of the 
which leading purpose is to limit, restrict, and curtail 
the system; and it is very natural that the different 
parties to this movement should attempt to justify their 
action on different grounds. Their position would be 
more respectable if they would candidly avow their real 
policy. 

The next blow of the committee falls on a class of 
schools called “ intermediate.” They were composed of 
pupils who are too old for the primary grade, and yet 
were not qualified for the grammar schools. They were 
intended to relieve the primary schools of an element 
found to be out of place in them, and causing much 
trouble in many ways, and to prepare the pupils as 
speedily as possible for the grammar schools by 
special instruction. They had been in operation for 
over forty years, and had been very useful when well 
managed. They were not needed in the better districts 
of the city. Nearly twenty years ago some of these 


schools were discontinued as an experiment, and the 


result was that many of the children who had been in- 
structed in them ceased to attend school, while those 
going to the primary schools where a hindrance besides 
being put at disadvantage. 

What reason is given for abolishing these schools ? 
In substance, “ They were found to be in unsatisfactory 
condition.” Why were they allowed to get into an un- 
satisfactory condition? There was atime when they 
were in good condition, and doing excellent work. No 
class of schools in Boston had a more faithful and la- 
borious corps of teachers. But it would require some 
thought and contrivance to reform the management; 
some difficulty must be encountered. It was an easy 
thing with a word “to abolish the vice and ‘the estab- 
lishment together.” But the pupils in these schools 
may go to the grammar schools. To this arrangement 
it is to be said (1) that they will be out of place and an 
incumbrance there, and (2) that in principle this move- 
ment is a step backward, for everywhere education ad- 
vances ndt by consolidating schools having different 
functions, but by creating new schools for special func- 
tions. The creation of these schools was a departure in 
the right direction; the discontinuance of them isa 
movement in the wrong direction. 

The next change to be noticed relates to the evening 
schools. This system consists of several elementary 
schools and one high school. It is a curious fact that 
there is in Boston comparatively little need of elemen- 
tary evening schools. This is owing to the fact that 
the school population so universally obtain the rudiments 
at least of an education in the day schools. These 
schools have never flourished as they should have done, 
however, owing largely to the stupid provision of the 
regulations prohibiting teachers in the day schools from 
appointments in evening schools. The importance of 
these schools the revisers seem to over-estimate, and no 
doubt they have done their best to recommend measures 
for their improvement; but I am unable to find any 
provision in their list of recommendations calculated to 
remedy the defects of these schools, 

The evening high school has been very successful. I 
have never been more interested in any school in Boston 
than in this, which I labored so long and so hard to es- 
tablish. It was organized and conducted on a liberal 
principle. Its pupils were hard-working, intelligent 
adults. They were supposed to know what they wished 
to study, and they were permitted to pursue any branch 
for which they were qualified, provided there were pupils 
enough to form a class in the subject it was proposed to 
study, and any teacher was competent to instruct in it. 
So successful has this liberal plan proved that the num- 
ber of pupils has steadily increased, until the last winter 
the registered names amounted to 2,326. It was not 
perfect, but it was a decided success. The optional fea- 
ture was evidently the right thing here. But the pecul- 
iar attractiveness of the school consisted in the liberal 
range of the instruction afforded, — linguistic, literary, 
and scientific. It was a sort of a college for working 
men and working women. The revisers laid their de- 
stroying hands on this noble institution, and, without 
offering a reason, excuse, pretext, or apology for their 
act, demolished its upper stories, leaving nothing but 
its lower stage, — reducing the school, in fact, to the 
elementary grade. 

Our reporter, however, thus justifies this element in the 
“new departure”: “Its proper work has been wofully 
obstructed by a ridiculously pretentious programme or 
course of study. ‘The ancient languages, higher math- 
ematics, elocution, and advanced French and German 
hardly seem to be proper educational pabulum for those 
whose opportunities for elementary instruction in youth 
were of the most limited character, and whose lot, now 
in maturer years, is grinding daily toil.”” No, indeed; 
you may furnish all this precious “ pabulum,” and more, 
for pupils whose easier lot will permit them to attend 
the day high schools, but these sons and daughters of 
toil, who have to earn their daily bread by grinding daily 


labor, have no right to hunger and thirst for the culture 
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studies. ‘They must not aspire to anything higher than 
bookkeeping and commercial arithmetic. I predict that 
this vandal act will have to be substantially reversed, or 
this admirable institution will be ruined. 

(To be continued.]} 


TO WINTER: IDYLLUM MINNESOTENSE. 
BY D. ©, JOHN, MANKATO, MINN. 


Low swings the Winter sun in southern sky, 
His slanting beams illume the atmosphere 
But warm it not; shocked with earth’s icy touch, 
They bound away and die in ether waste; 
The Northern pole disdainful turns away 
From the all-vitalizing light, and lulls 
To sleep the vegetable world. The clouds, 
Bereft of soft and silken Summer tints, 
Flit, ashen-hued and sombre, through the air; 
The branch that once with long and graceful curve 
Marked the caresses of the Summer wind, 
Now stark and stiff, resists the wintry blast 
In short and sharp vibrations. The harsh roar 
Of naked wood and softer sough of pines 
In wild and weird measure, sing the dirge 
Of the ey year. The birds have fled: 
The songsters first, and last the waterfowl. 
These, when encroaching frost seals up their haunts, 
Rise from the closing lake and face the storm 
In cuniform array. If to evade 
Th’ opposing wind they low’r their labored flight, 
From every bush the leaden messengers 
Crash through their wings; unpoised the wounded fall 
And strike the earth with heavy thud. Up! up! 
The leader cries; a thousand quacks reply, 
A thousand wings beat lustily, nor pause 
Till out of range. Unlike the gentler crane, 
They turn not back nor care for fallen mate. 
But onward, night and day, with updrawn feet 
And outstretched neck, pursue their southern flight. 
Now all are gone; the snow-bird’s twittering call, 
The jay’s shrill cry, one tiny scansor’s note, 
Scarce heard save when a deathlike stillness reigns, 
Alone are heard. One silent bird remains, and him 
The sportsman seeks midst copse and prickly-ash ; 
So swift his flight mid netted undergrowth, 
Adepts can scarcely take him on the wing; 
But if some well-trained cur thrash round the bush, 
Aloft he springs, as if some fox disturbed his meal, 
And perches readily. If now the cur give tongue, 
Intent on him he heeds no other foe,— 
The sportsman steals in easy range, and lo! 
Aperch, with head erect and rampant tuft, 
Stands the proud bird, too beautiful to die; 
No pity now, too much the chance has cost,— 
A crash awakes the echoes of the wood, 
And the ruffed grouse drops lifeless at his feet. 
Still colder grow the days, and southward sweep 
The polar waves; the murmuring brook grows dumb. 
The snow sings merrily ’neath flying feet; 
Huge structures lift, and houses creak as if 
Compressed by engine irresistible. 
The trees look pinched and shrunk, and now 
The fight for life begins. The shivering beasts 
Seek shelter, and with many a strange device 
Economize vitality. The hare 
In some prone log, the squirrel in hollow tree, 
The wolf in cave, the deer in some dense wood, 
Seek to evade the life-depressing cold; 
The bear, raccoon, and other hibernants 
Doze softly through the dark and dreary days 
Like human patient in ethereal sleep; 
The pinnate grouse seeks the thick tuft of grass, 
The ruffed some southern gorge, where vertical 
The rays may strike his russet gown, and yield 
The warmth he covets. There on sunny perch 
He dreams of Spring, when on some chosen log 
He’|l strut and drum till echoing wood resounds, 
And some coy maid steals gently to his side. 
Man dons his winter suit; the friendly wool 
Supplants the cooler weft, but even this, 
When long exposed, the icy fingers pierce, 
And dancing up and down the shrinking spine, 
Essay the citadel of life itself. 
The cottager now fortifies his house: 
With banks of earth; the chinks are closed, 
The doors and windows doubled. Well he knows 
King Boreas is no skirmisher; he ne’er 
Shows pity to the vanquished, but released 
From prison-house, sweeps o’er the treeless plain, 
Strikes through frail walls and chills the joy 
Of many homes. The children seek in vain 
The comfort love would gladly give, 
- But cannot; and the silent, listess play 
Betokens want of food as well as fire. 
The wolf, long held at bay, prevails at last, 
And wrests from loving hands his precious prey. 
Full many a cherub lights upon this earth 
To starve and freeze; but the immortal part 
pape its youn et to friendlier climes, and leaves 
€ smitten casket like some blasted bud, 
To perish ere it blooms. To multitudes 
This life is but a struggle to exist, 
In which all combatants are brave at first, 
But, soon or later, wearied with the strife, 
Some fall upon their swords to end it; some, 
Disheartened, ground their arms, content to eke 
The residue of life on charity; 
ile others, cheered by hope of better life, 
Die on the field, but yield not. Ever thus 
The strife on, and human hearts vibrate 
Twixt vict’ry and despair. In northern climes, 
ere nature opes a scantier hand and asks 
Return of toil for all that she bestows, 
€ conflict is severest. Here the cries 
Of want and woe pathetically call 


For the display of those diviner traits 

That linger here and there in sunny hearts, 
Amid a cold, inhospitable world. 

O, ye who dwell beyond the reach of care, 
Whose store, unstinted, answers every need, 
With music, books, and flowers beside, the time 
Has come! With open heart and generous hand 
Haste on your ministry of love. Seek those 
Who, broken by misfortune, steal away 

To hide their poverty from gaze of men, 

Alone to suffer and, perchance, to die: 

Go; and the prayers of those whom suffering 
Inspires with all-prevailing eloquence 

Shall bring a rich reward; new joys shall cheer 
Your hearts like bursting spring mid burning sands ;— 
Go; and the moaning of the midnight wind 

No more shall chide your selfishness, but soothe 
To gentle sleep, and whisper in your dreams, 

Ye did it unto me. 


THE WEEKLY “READING-HOUR” IN A 
PROVIDENCE (R. I.) SCHOOL. 


BY A LIBRARIAN, 


Is an “oral exercise” practicable? There is perhaps 
no better way of answering the question “ What can be 
done ?” than by showing what has been done, or what 
is done. 

The writer had the pleasure of being present, a short 
time ago, at one of the grammar schools of Providence, 
during the weekly “ reading-hour.” The exercise had 
special reference to the topic in United States history 
lately taken up, and also, following soon after a short 
vacation, was made to indicate the books read during 
vacation ; thus taking, of course, a much more general 
turn. The historical topic was the War of Independ- 
ence, and the pupils were asked to mention incidents 
not found in the text-book, connected with the siege of 
Boston. A picturesque incident was immediately vol- 
unteered, which proved to have been found in the Fa- 
miliar Letters of John and Abigail Adams. Another 
furnished an incident concerning Franklin in the Con- 
tinental Congress. From this point the questions be- 
came more specially such as related to Franklin, and 
some seven or eight different pupils contributed inci- 
dents in his life and career, which had been gathered 
from a variety of sources. One pupil told the story of 
his furnishing an article anonymously to his brother’s 
newspaper. Another, with a somewhat surprising in- 
telligence of appreciation, related his efforts at securing 
the French alliance. Traits of his character were men- 
tioned, and one pupil said she thought his independence 
of character was a good deal owing to the fact that he 
was the youngest of a large family of children, and was 
therefore obliged to look after himself. 

The exercise, in passing to the books read in vaca- 
tion, became even more interesting. More than a dozen 
pupils participated, and many more were ready to do so 
had time permitted. Among the books thus read were 
Dickens’s Child’s History of England, Towle’s Pizarro, 
Donald Mitchell’s About Old Story-tellers, Kane’s Are- 
tic Explorations, Mrs. Dodge’s Hans Brinker, and Sir 
Walter Scott’s Lady of the Lake. Each pupil not 
merely stated that he had read the book, but proceeded 
to give, in his own language, the principal ideas of the 
work, as they had impressed him. It is the vivid, pic- 
turesque, salient features of a work which impress them- 
selves on a child’s mind. 

One little girl had been reading the chapters on Ice- 
land, in Mr. Nordhoff’s Stories of the Island World, 
which she had found very interesting. She told how 
Iceland had been originally settled by pirates from 
Norway, and pirates, she said, could not have been 
looked upon with the same feeling that we now have, 
“for they all seemed to be pirates in Norway.” She 
told the story of Flohi’s ravens, and mentioned that the 
people of Iceland were extremely hospitable, and that 
nearly every child knew his letters. The pupil who 
had read Dickens’s Child’s History of England gave 
an intelligent account of the period of the Britons 
and Saxons, showing, however, as in the other case, a 
marked (and, of course, entirely natural) preference for 
the picturesque incidents, like the scythe-chariots of 
the Britons, and the visit of King Alfred, while in dis- 


guise as a minstrel, to the Danish camp. Another told 
the story of Pizarro, with a keen appreciation of the 
dramatic and picturesque features of his career. From 
time to time, the narrative, as told by one pupil, could 
be supplemented by another who considered an interest- 
ing item too important to be left out. The one solitary 
instance in which a pupil bad no clear conception of 
the time and place of the event was improved by the 
teacher to point out the necessity of fixing and locating 
each event, so as to think of it in its historical relations. 
The pupil who had been reading About Old Story- 
tellers told the story of Koster and Gutenberg, and of 
their experiments with movable type, with an intelli- 
gent, though thoroughly natural and childlike state- 
ment of the conflicting evidence. This was supple- 
mented by another pupil with an incident about Koster, 
which she said she found in Hans Brinker; and by an- 
other, with an incident connected with Caxton. An- 
other had been reading Scott’s Lady of the Lake, and 
mentioned its descriptions of Scotch scenery. The 
question who Scott was, and what other works he wrote, 
brought a large number of responses. Still another 
pupil had read Miss Buckley’s Fairyland of Science, 
and told how much she had been interested in its ac- 
count of the way in which the coal beds are formed. 
An exercise like this shows what kind of incidents lay 
hold of the notice and interest of the child, and that it 
is possible, by furnishing the right kind of books, to 
start young readers on a profitable line of reading. It 
was very evident that these books had been read care- 
fully and understandingly, and the pupils, in conse- 
quence, could give a clear account of what they had car- 
ried away with them. 

This is an exercise which deserves to be more widely 
adopted in school, and librarians can undoubtedly do 
much to facilitate its methods, and at the same time 
make the books in their own collections serve a more 
useful purpose. 


GYMNASTIC EXERCISES FOR SCHOOLS. 


Number VI. 


LESSON XVI.—“ ANNA POLKA,” 

1. Bend body at waist, forward, and then back to 
erect position, twice. . 

2. Same movement toward right side. 

3. Same movement toward left side. 

4. Same movement toward back. 

5. Holding body erect and firm, nod head forward 
and back twice. 

6. Same toward right side. 

7. Same toward left side. 

8. Same toward back. 

LESSON XVII. 

1. Rest weight on left foot; advance right foot, with 
pointed toe, straight forward about six inches; back to 
place. 

2. Same movement, 
out toward the right 
of front, as to the cor- 
ner of a square, at B, 
and back. 

3. Same diagonally, 
to right, and backward, 
as to C, and back. 

4. Same, straight 
backward, as to D, and 
back again. 

5, 6, 7, 8 Same 
movements with left foot, to E, F, G, and H, and back 
to place each time. 


LESSON XVIII. 
1. As ‘in last lesson, and using the same diagram, 
touch successively with right toe the points A, B, C, D, 
C, B, A, and then return to position. 
2. Same movements with left foot, touching succes- 


sively points E, F, G, H, G, F, E, and back to place. 


| 
q 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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[ The last three lessons may be performed to the tune 
of the “ Anna Polka,” the numbers under the music re- 
ferring to the numbers in these lessons. ] 

LESSONS XVI. XVII. & XVIII. 

POLKA. 


Forward, back, forward, back. - 


| 

1 

| 


Less. XVII. 
1 


VARIETIES. 


— If Edison succeed or no,— 
And we hope he has the right of it,— 
He’ll win his point, as the end will show; 
For there’ll be enough, if it doesn’t go, 
All ready to “ make light of it.”” — Boston Post. 
— A Providence boy was asked by a friend what a pound of 
butter would cost at 20 cts. a pound. His reply, after some 
thought and ciphering, was, “ I guess I could tell, if you would 
give me two pounds rather than one.”’ 


— Old Prosy : “‘ What I say is this, doctor: I approve en- 
tirely of fox-hunting as a manly, health-giving, and invigorat- 
ing amusement; but not as a pursuit, sir.’ Irish Doctor: 
“Faith, ye’ll find many t’ agree with ye there,—especially 

— No one knows who invented the fashion in society of 
turning down the corner of a visiting-card; but the fashion of 
turning down the corner of a street was first thought of by the 
man who owed a small bill to the tradesman he saw coming. 


— The following correspondence shows the influence of a 
sample-copy of Taz JourNaL. What effect a year’s sub- 
scription would produce we cannot imagine: 

Publisher of the national journal of 
education the weekly journalwe the und- 
ersigned want you to not send us eny 
more of them Journals. 
Yours, 
— The roaming correspondent of the Burlington (Iowa) 


Hawk-Eye tells a pleasing story of a self-sacrificing traveler, 


ercise in reading that was admirable. 
on by number,—no time lost in thinking of names or fumbling 
with cards. Exercise opened with gentle gymnastics,—striking 
the chest, working the arms and shoulders, taking speaker’s 
position and resting alternately. Breathing through the nose; 
sounding the vowels in tones of different quality, and giving 
illustrations by individuals and by elass, of pure tone, aspirated, 
orotund. 
terminal stress. Analyzing words, — ghosts, mists, etc. LIllus- 
trating tremor, by the selection of the little prince in his plea 
to Hubert. Reading,—pupils reading to a pause,—class alter- 
nating, pupils responding to their individual numbers when 
called upon by the teacher. 
its ease, variety, and moderation. There was nothing strained 
or explosive in it; no rant; no tearing a passion to tatters; no 
danger to the ear-drum of the listener or to the blood-vessels 
of the performers. The modesty of nature was preserved and 
conserved throughout. It was not exactly a reading-lesson, 
nor yet an exercise in elocution. It was both, and better than 
both; it was the two combined in such beautiful proportion 
that neither the sameness of the one nor the effort of the other 
was observable. It was expressive and forcible, but not la- 
bored or painful. The listeners, critical, cynical, expecting 
nothing of interest or profit at that institute, were held, touched, 
thrilled; yet the conductress was quiet, the pupils not over- 
exercised, or the rendering over-done. It was an exercise that 
any teacher of reading could present if she would follow the 
suggestions of the introductory part, of any, even the worst, 
series of readers before American public. Why do they not 


alldo it? It is so simple, so easy, and yet they do not know 
how! The exercise closed with a brief extract a varying sen- 
timents from each pupil, who gave the author of the same 
after its utterance. It was such a relief, at that institute, to 
have the children perform and the authorities keep still. 


who devoted his energies to the work of devouring everything 
upon a certain railway station dining-counter; and, having at 
length accomplished the feat, walked away, saying, “‘ There! 
the next fellow that comes along here will get something fresh.’ 


— There’s a pretty unanimous consent among livery-stable 


keepers, says the Congregationalist, that their horses come 
back no whit the fatter after sharing ever so bountifully the 
wild oats of their fast young drivers. 


— The}following is a verbatim et literatim bill of a Maine 


carpenter: 
Mr. A. B. to Mr. C. D. Dr 
To 3 Iron Doars $30 
** 1 Wooden do 10 
Due $20 
The bill was paid. 


— The third term settled. — In an exercise on capital letters, 


illustrating a set of rules, a teacher wrote on the board, “I 
saw gen. grant,” and called for corrections. A little boy raised 
his hand and said, “* We ought to begin ‘Grant’ with a capital 
G, by rule first, because it says, ‘ All names of a Supreme Be- 
ing must begin with a capital.’ ”’ 


THE LOOKER- ON. 


— A new wrinkle in Chicago: ‘‘ Hereafter the marriage of 


any female shall be considered equivalent to the tendering of 
her resignation and the acceptance thereof.’’ 
Board, passed unanimously. Eleven out of fifteen of the 
members committed to it before it was presented. Are there 
so many young-lady teachers in Chicago on the point of mar- 
om riage that a general hegira from the schools is expected ? 
Does the chief qualification of mothers render a woman objec- 
tionableas a teacher ?. What is the matter with Chicago, edu- 
cationally ? When the Looker-on was there he found every- 
thing apparently lovely, including the schoolma’ams, who 
were self-poised, complacent, free from every thrall, and pe- 
culiarly oblivious of any hidden mischief. 
that the choicest of them, those who might make the pathway 
of some shipwrecked brother smoother and brighter, can not 
do so without incurring the risk of cutting off his supplies and 
their own too. What is there in marriage so objectionable to 
the Chicago Board of Education? Their own experience ? 
Times have been hard with the Chicago teachers of late; they 
have been written down, cut down in salaries, shot down on 


their door-steps, fed on scrip, kept out of even that for months, 
and, on its receipt seen it suffer a heavy discount; and now, 
most unkindest cut of all, the females of them forbidden to 
marry, except in penalty of losing their places ! Who is man- 
ager of school-matters in Chicago? and what are they man- 
aged for, — for the rising generation ? or for the unrising of 
the generation ? From your Looker-on’s coign of vantage it 
is very hard to tell. 


Rule of the 


Now it appears 


— Your Looker-on had the pleasure to witness lately an ex- 
Twenty pupils, called 


Illustrations of rate, gentle force, radical stress, 


The beauty of this exercise was 


— The Evening Post of San Francisco wants to know why 


certain members of the Board of Chicago desire to reduce the 
salaries of teachers when the people do not favor any such re- 
duction; and that’s what your Looker-on wants to know like- 
wise. In every large city of the United States, except Chicago, 
the press is heartily in favor of the schools; but in Chicago the 


teachers have only one friendly pa: 
ever, the press even in Chicago 
at no distant day. 


, the Inter-Ocean. How- 
be put on the right track 


ASTRONOMICAL. 


A BOSTON ORRERY. 

Although we may agree with Professor Proctor, that no or- 
rery we can really construct will give the proper proportions of 
the planets, with their motions and distances, we have the 
means at hand to make an imaginary machine that will an- 
swer every purpose. In so doing it is not necessary to be per- 
fectly exact as to measurements ; the object being to produce 
a picture which will easily and definitely remain in the 
memory. 

Suppose we represent the Earth by a globe of the usual size, 
—that is, about one foot in diameter. Jupiter is about ten 
times the diameter of the Earth, and therefore a globe of ten 
feet diameter will sufficiently represent him. The Sun is 
about one hundred times the diameter of the Earth. Now 
suppose we enlarge the gilt dome of Boston State House so as to 
be one hundred feet in diameter; and more of a globular shape 
than at present. That will serve very well as the great Sun. 
Now, as the Sun has a constant habit of shooting out flames 
6,100,000 miles or more from its surface, it is fair to call it 
1,000,000 miles in diameter, and as the Earth is 93,000,000 of 
miles from the Sun, or 93 times its diameter, we can represent 
the Earth by a gilt balloon one foot in diameter, at the dis- 
tance from the State House of 93 times the diameter of the 
dome. 

Now we are ready to construct. Provided with the proper 
materials, we leave the State House, going west; as we will 
agree to leave our planets, for a time, all ‘“‘in conjunction.” 
Walking down Beacon street, we arrive at the Public Garden, 
where we let up a little red balloon the sizeof acocoanut; and 
when it is as high as the gilt dome, we tie the string to the 
iron fence; perhaps for convenience going through Common- 
wealth avenue, at the distance of about a mile from “‘ the 
Sun,’’ and when about opposite the ‘‘ New Old South,” we let 
up a splendid gilt balloon, a foot in diameter. Passing on till 
we reach the Albany railroad, we will take the track till we 
are nearing Cottage Farm station, when we will let up our 
‘* Earth,” a foot in diameter. Now it will be wise for us to 
take the cars. ; 

At Allston we alight, and let up a common, red, toy bal- 
loon. This is Mars. Now we shall have to walk, for we have 
more than a hundred little balloons, from the size of a horse- 
chestnut to that of an orange, which are to represent the as- 
teroids. These we will fasten to the telegraph-wires, not very 
far apart, andin the vicinity of Fanueil. Now forthe cars 
again to carry us to Auburndale, somewhere near which place 
we must let up our great ten-foot Jupiter balloon, with its four 
visible moons. This shall be part gilt and part red, as if light- 
ened by its own fires. Near Framingham we let up a still 
larger apparatus, say twelve feet in diameter, to represent 
Saturn and his rings. Now to the cars again, and a pretty 
long ride; for it is at points between Worcester and Springfield 
we must fasten our six or eight-feet balloons, which will oc- 
cupy the lonely and distant places of Uranus and Neptune; 
the last possibly in sight from Connecticut river. 

Here we have, then, a stationary orrery, giving us approxi- 
mately the proportions and the distances of the parts of our 
solar system,—only it does not shine, and it ddes not move. 
Besides, the planets never were, and never will be, entirely in 
one direction from the Sun. 

Let us then draw on our imaginations a little more power- 
fully. It is a moonless night. We are in the cupola of the 
enlarged State House. The dome beneath us is covered with 
myriads of electric lights, so that no unveiled eye may look on 
its radiance. We screen our eyes from it, and look eastward. 
Do you see that red-hot cannon-ball, rushing along near the 
wharves? That is Mercury. Is that a locomotive-light 
shining on us from the edge of Chelsea ? No, that is the 
Earth! ‘Venus shines placidly from over the harbor, but we 
shall need an opera-glass to discern the ruddy Mars, whose 
little light floats nearly over Deer Island. 

Now we must rig up a telescope, if we intend at all to de- 
tect the little sparks scattered all around the horizon, five or 
six miles off,—the little asteroids. But there is no difficulty in 
recognizing Jupiter, as he swings easily along over the Blue 
Hills. He shines with his own light, as well as the one we 
afford; so we think does Saturn, in the northeast, and a little 
larger, to appearance, than the Thacher Island lights, which 
we can just discern. As to Uranus,—is that fixed dot beyond 
Providence the planet? and is that still paler spark, which 
seems to be over Concord, N. H., Neptune ? 

There is no use in looking beyond. If the whole earth 
under us should suddenly vanish, and leave us suspended 
among these few scores of lesser lights, we could see them, 
perhaps, a little plainer, But we should have to fly tens of 
thousands of miles east, west, north, and south, upward or 
downward, through vacant space, before we should reach 


other imaginary orreries, which would represent, in due pro- 
portion, another sun with its attendant inate. ; 
STAR-GAZER. 


Teacher should send for Tuk JouRNAL’s New 
List for Subscribers ; free. Address the Publisher. 
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CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND QUERIES. 


tor is not responsible for opinions in THE JoOURNAI. except as 

the editorial columns, or over his signature. He cannot 
vise to return rejected MSS., or correspond with the writers. Cor- 
a ndents ant aim at brevity; the pressure on our columns impera- 


tively demands it. 


A FINE CABINET AT A TRIFLING EXPENSE. 


Several years ago, while teaching at Dresden, N. Y., arailroad 
was built through that place, and several deep cuts were made 
in the shales of the Hamilton group. While taking our usual 
“eonstitutional’’ one afternoon, after school had been dis- 
missed, we chanced to follow the new road, and coming to the 
place where the debris from the cuts had been dumped, we were 
surprised at the great abundance of well-preserved fossil re- 
mains. We began to collect them, and so improved every 
moment after school and Saturdays. The result was that we 
collected a vast number of specimens. We found names for 
most of them in The Natural History of New York, Vol. 4, 
and other works, and others we sent to the State Geologist for 
names. The specimens collected that spring and on subse- 
quent occasions, with a very trifling expense, have been the 
means, through exchanges, of bringing together a large collec- 
tion. We soon collected minerals and land and fresh-water 
shells, and exchanged in these also. We have made a few ex- 
changes with teachers, and have often wondered that more of 
them were not engaged in the work, as it affords an excellent 
recreation, and the knowledge and specimens obtained may be 
made of infinite service in the school-room. We shall be 
happy to exchange with teachers or institutions. 

Penn Yan, N. Y., 1880. B. H. Wrieurt. 


——— 


DIAGRAMING. 


I have a plan of grammatical diagraming which I have used 
in grammar classes with marked success. I will illustrate 
this method by taking the sentence given in your issue of Jan. 
22, by E. Oram Lyte. 


1, “* Now fades the glimmering landscape on the sight.” 


the 
_ landscape | glim ing 


‘ades Now 
a | on sight | the 


Explanation.—The modifying-words are written at the right of the 
words which they modify, and separated from them by a vertical line. 
The subject only is written in the weper left angle, the predicate in the 
lower left angle. To distinguish the different kinds of sentences, I change 
the form of the diagram, somewhat, using for a declarative sentence a 
vertical line cr by a horizontal; for an exclamatory sentence, two 
parallel vertical lines crossed by a horizontal; and for an imperative sen- 
tence, a vertical line} crossed by two parallel horizontal lines; for an in- 
terrogative sentence, a compound curve crossed by a horizontal line, as 
illustrated below. 


2. ‘* Can storied urn or animated bust 
Back to its mansion call the fleeting breath ?”’ 


urn storied 
or 
bust animated 
Back 
Can call to mansion | its 


breath fleeting 


Instead of the third sentence given by E. Oram Lyte, I think 
I can better illustrate the different elements by using a com- 
plex sentence containing two codrdinate clauses. 


3. ““We mourn for thee when blind blank night 
The chamber fills; 
We pine for thee when morn’s first light 
Reddens the hills.’’ 


We 
| blind 
when night | blank 
jills | chamber | The 
ang 
We 
pine or thee morn’ s 
when light | 
| Reddens | hills | the 


I will leave this, without further remark, to the reason and 
judgment of your readers. Ritxia L, Cowrne. 
Thompsonville, Conn., Jan, 24, 1880. 


“GOOD MORNING, SIR.” 

* I was interested in that account, in a late number, by 
Looker-On,” of the Boston master who is teaching bis pupils 
to say “Good morning, sir.’ If the “soft-head, old fool” is 
allowed to go on he will gradually break up the good old habit 
among the children of saying ‘‘ Hullo!’ “Cheese it,’”’ ‘‘ Golly! 
my eye!” and the like. And then, as one thing leads to 
another, we shall soon hear of his teaching the children to 
comb their hair, clean their finger-nails, brush their teeth. 
master ought to be labored with, — or ridiculed.” It re- 
minded me of a paragraph I saw in a newspaper a few years 


ago. A young teacher from Massachusetts, 1 am ashamed to 
admit, had gone to labor in a frontier town out West. His 
head was full of notions, and, among other things, he began 
insidiously to undermine among the children the terse, vigor- 
ous, and expressive dialect of the neighborhood. One day at 
the table at home, little Johnny thought it a good opportunity 
to put in practice the new. principles he had been imbibing at 
school, and to the offer of some dish by his father replied, 
** No, I thank you, sir.” The father gazed at him in amaze- 
ment for a moment, and then, whack ! came the paternal hand 
against the side of Johnny’s head, with the explanatory addi- 
tion, ‘‘ I'll larn you to sass your dad, you little whelp!”’ 
Medford, Mass., February, 1880. BF. M. 


IMPORTANT TO EDUCATORS. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 
WASHINGTON, January 31, 1880. 


The attention of scientists, engineers, and educators is in- 
vited to the following letter from the Hon. William M. Evarts, 
Secretary of State, transmitting notice of a prize offered by 
His Majesty the King of the Belgians, for the best monograph 
on the means of improving ports established on low and sandy 
coasts. Competitors in the United States are advised that they 
should forward their articles through the Department of State. 

Joun Eaton, U. 8. Com. of Education. 


Notice.—By a decree of December 14, 1874, His Majesty 
the King of the Belgians offered an annual prize of twenty- 
five thousand francs for the encouragement of intellectual 
effort. The prize for the year 1881, for which authors of all 
nations may compete, will be awarded to the best work on the 
means of improving ports established on low and sandy coasts 
like those of Belgium. Foreigners desiring to compete for this 
prize will be required to send their works, either printed or in 
manuscript, to the Minister of the Interior at Brussels, before 
the Ist day of January, 1881. A manuscript work obtaining 
the prize must be published in the course of the year follow- 
ing that in which the prize shall have been awarded. The 
award will be made by a jury appointed by His Majesty the 
King of the Belgians; this jury will be composed of seven 
members, three of whom are to be Belgians and four foreign- 
ers of different nationalities. 


ECLIPSES. 


is department of THE JOURNAL is under the charge of W. H. 
EASTMAN, Auburn, Me.,to whom all communications relating thereto 


should be addressed. Solutions to the following, also _ original puz- 


zles for publication, are solicited. Answers in two wee 


NUMERICAL ENIGMA: 103 LETTERS. 

My 23, 84, 3, 57, 108, 90, — was a traitor. 

My 99, 83, 89, 5, 6, 74, 25, 100, 82, 10, 22, 19, 81, 28, 22, 
24, 16, 85, 87, 47, — was a general and president of the United 
States. 

My 41, 74, 32, 23, 38, 80, 54, 28, 74, 19, 15, 74, 19, 10, 8, 
— was a sobriquet of an officer of the Revolution. 

My 2, 58, 65, 7, 14, 35, 68, 61, 102, 92, 56, 19, — was the 
hero of Lake Erie. 

My 79, 23, 19, 59, 55, 66, — was a general and president of 
the United States. ; 

My 18, 74, 25, 9, 29, 17, 50, 75,—was a statesman killed in 
a duel. 

My 23, 74, 68, 73, 36, 34, 3, — was an artist. 

My 33, 12, 92, 56, 101, 93, 94, — was an actor. 

My 27, 95, 92, 96, 13, 42, 43, 29, 20, 53, — is a fort in the 
United States. 

My 41, 50, 75, 65, 48, 46, 35, — is a celebrated vessel. 

My 12, 3, 71, 16, 30, 77, 28, 22, 62, 31, 91, — was a naval 
officer. 

My 53, 39, 40, 96, — was a distinguished artist. ; 

My 77, 97, 65, 43, 83, 13, 20, 33, 25, 95, 88, 75, 94, 11, 46, 
61, 70, — was an Indian chief. 

My 26, 49, 23, 53,—was a chief-justice of the United States. 

My 44, 7, 64, 56, 69, 80, 36, — was a great orator. 

My 45, 21, 41, 3, 27, 84, — was an apostle of freedom. 

My 53, 86, 16, 17, 80, 65, 91, 22, — is a poet. 

My 98, 41, 69, 56, 51, 55, 75, —is a thinker and writer, 

My 15, 86, 42, 13, 77, 103, 64, — is an essayist. 

My 80, 81, 12, 56, 52, 23, 78, — was the hermit of Walden. 

My 179, 54, 82, 60, 75, 6, 62, 64, 76, 67, 80, 74, 94, 64, 93, 
—is our trust and hope. 

My whole is good advice to lazy folks. 

SKELETON SHAKESPEAREANISM. 


T-u a-t n-t f-m e-h, s-e g-8 a-e g-n; 
A-d a-l t-y f-s, w-h t-u m-t m-e t-y f-s, 
H-e b-t t-r s-s a-d t-h t-n n-y ot. 


C. A. A. 


FEstus. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF FEB. 5. 


Puzz_x.—“ The playful children just let loose from school.”’ 
—Goldsmith’s Deserted Village.” 

NUMERICAL ENIGMA.—The ups and downs of life. 

Puzzix.—It takes two to make abargain. [It aches, 
too, to make, a bar, gain.] 

ANAGRAM.—Betrayal. 

ConuNDRUM.—The keel upon the shore. [The keel-up on 
the shore. | 


QUESTION DRAWER. 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


No.9. I think “M. F. P.” is mistaken, that in Tennyson’s 
Dream of Fair Women, *‘ the daughter of the gods”’ is Diana, 
daughter of Jupiter and Latona. Agamemnon had offended 
Diana, and vowed to atone by sacrificing to the goddess the 
most beautiful thing born within the year. This happened to 
be Iphigenia. Agamemnon long delayed the fullfilment of his 
vow, but at length the Trojan war drew on, and the Greek 
fleet being detained in Aulis by a calm, the seer Calchas de- 
clared that Agamemnon must keep his promise. 

Peabody, Mass. A. 8S. MERRILL. 
No. 23. The Greek letter Omega is made up of two 
parts, o and mega, meaning literally, ‘* great o,”’ in distinetion 
from “‘short 0,’’ O-micron. The accent of a is on the first 
syllable; hence the accent falls on that syllable in the com- 
pounds. OMEGA. 

— It will not do to expect perfect conformity to the quan- 
tity of the penultimate vowels in Greek and Latin words, 
when they are adopted into our language. Some of the very 
oldest English dictionaries accented the first syllable of omega, 
but in Walker's celebrated Critical Pronouncing Dictionary 
this word was given with the accent on the second syllable. 
Those who have access to that work wil! be interested in read- 
ing his learned treatise on the Principles of English Pronun- 
ciation, especially the section on ‘the influence of the Greek 
and Latin accent, on the accent of English polysyllables.”” In 
this section many examples are given of conformity to the 
Greek and Latin quant ty, and many of words pronounced 
without regard to the original quantity. 

— The Greeks themselves accent the second syllable of 
omega and the last of omicron, keeping the accent of the ad- 
jectives M#y@ and i%por, and meaning great O and little o. 

Worcester, Mass. C. P. TOWNSEND. 

No. 31. What are the sizes of the sheets of paper from 
which books are made and marked 12mo, 8vo, etc ? 

Ans.—The sizes of the sheets of paper for books vary. The 
standard size for a 12mo book is 20x24 inches, This sheet 
folded once would be called a folio; twice, a quarto; thrice, an 
octavo; four times, a 16mo, and soon. Thesame sheet folded 
so as to make 12 leaves, or 24-page forms, a 12mo; another 
fold makes a 24mo, It will be found that the sizes of books 
called 12mo, 8vo, quarto, ete., vary, owing to the different 
sizes of the sheets from which the books are made. In order 
to establish a standard rule by which the sizes of books 
could be determined uniformly, the American Library Associ- 
ation have adopted a metric rule, which is used for this pur- 
pose. By that rule, a book between 25 and 30 centimeters high 
is called a quarto; between 20 and 25, an 8vo; between 17} 
and 20, a 12mo; between 15 and 174, a 16mo; between 12} and 
15, a 24mo; between 10 and 12'¢, a 32mo; ail under 10 centi- 
meters, 48mo. 

No. 32. (1) Will some one give an explanation and rule of 
action which will assist me to understand the formation of a 
**Compound Proportion’’ ? 

(2) Where can one obtain a copy of North American Review, 
Oct., 1869, which contains Prof. Fiske’s article ‘‘ On the Gen- 
esis of Language,”’ or is the above article published separately? 

(3) Can you give information concerning the act of represent- 
ing sounds by characters on the wall, as exhibited by a gentle- 
man and his wife who travel, giving exhibitions of same ? 

Ans.—(1) Referred to our mathematical editor. (2) Address 
D. Appleton & Co., publishers, North American Review. (3) 
Address Professor Butterfield, Boston, Mass., for information 
as to Visible Speech. 


QUERIES. 
No. 33. Who is the author of the following quotation, 


‘* Lord! keep our memory green ”’ ? * 
No. 34. How is do parsed in ‘‘How do you do?” And 


sidered to be a component part of the verb, in parsing ? 

No. 35. Why does the sun shine through a window on the 
north side of a house situated north of the tropic of Cancer ? 

No. 36. In a physical geography I find this: ‘“‘ What is the 
latitude of that place where, at noon of its longest day, the sun 
isin the zenith ?”’ * 

No. 37. How do explorers find the latitude and longitude 
of a place ? J. W. M. 

No. 38. What is the reference of the following quotation 
from Shakespeare ? “‘ Mark well my fall, and that that ruined 
me.”’ J. W. M. 

No. 89. Who is the author of “ No Sect in Heaven” ? 

No. 40. Will some of your readers be kind enough to ex- 
plain the Jast line in the quotation from Shelley’s “ Sensitive 
Plant,”’ first part, 18th stanza? 


** But the Sensitive Plant which would give small fruit 
Of the love which it felt from the leaf to the root, 
Received more than all, it loved more than ever, 
Where none wanted but it, could belong to the giver.’’ 


You will receive thanks from a “ class of eighteen.”’ 
Bangor, Me., January, 1880. N. 8S, 


— Query No. 18, in JournNAL of January 29, should read, 
** How many words will be used in writing (not reading) and 


conversation by a person of average ability and intelligenee. 


~ 


how is if, the sign of the subjunctive, disposed of;—is it con- © 
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THE WEEK. 
(Turspay, Fes. 10, TO Frs. 17.) 


— Governor Cornell, of New York, has signed the bill to 
allow women to vote for school trustees, and act as such. 

— A terrific tornado swept over Nashville, Tenn., and vicin- 
ity late Thursday night, Feb. 5. 

— A terrific cyclone swept over the island of New Caledo- 
nia, on the 24th ultimo, destroying a vast amount of property, 
while the loss of life was very great. The velocity of the wind 
at times was one hundred miles an hour, and nothing along 
its track escaped destruction. 

— Samuel G. Arnold, historian of Rhode Island, died in 
Providence last week; his funeral was solemnized on Monday. 

— A large number of new bills and petitions have been pre- 
sented in both Houses, but very little business of importance 
has been transacted. 

— Italy. — Nordenskjold has arrived at Naples. The Pope 
of Rome has issued an encyclical letter condemnatory of 
divorce. * 

— Russia. — There are rumors of Russian intrigues in Asia 
against England, and of an alliance of the latter with Persia. 

— France.— The French steamer “ Valentine’? has been 
lost at sea; sixteen lives were lost. M. Isaac Adolphe Cré- 
mieux, the French lawyer and legislator, is dead. 

— Germany. —The German Reichstag has been opened. 
Count Arnim-Boitzenburg was recently elected president of 
the Reichstag by 90 majority,—a government victory. 

— Great Britain. — Experts estimate the losses of farmers 
in the United Kingdom, during 1879, at from £100,000,000 to 
£150,000,000. The address from the throne was agreed to by 
the British House of Commons, a Home Rule amendment 
having been defeated. The committee, to guard against fam- 
ine in Ireland next year, have purchased £10,000 worth of po- 
tatoes for distribution there. Some excitement has been pro- 
duced in England regarding the secession to Catholicism of 
the Rev. A. Wagner, the ritualist of Brighton. It is said that 
Wagner’s conversion marks the beginning of a long-impending 
and carefully-prepared movement which may ere long bring 


— of the ritualistic Anglican clergy over to Roman Cathol- 
m, 


— San Domingo. — Peace and order have been re-established 
throughout the republic of Hayti. 


We would call special attention to our announce- 
ment on page 114, first column. 
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THE mayor of Boston goes before the Legislature of 
Massachusetts with the demand that the school com- 
mittees of Massachusetts shall be deprived of their 
present absolute right to fix the salaries of school-teach- 
== |ers, on the ground that, now and then, their estimates 
exceed the appropriation of the city council or town 
meeting for the educational department. The point is, 
that school committees are an extravagant crowd, who 
waste the people’s money, under the pretense of edu- 
cating their children. This theory, like many other 
clever speculations, dashes out its brains against the 
granite of the actual doings of school committees in 


| Massachusetts. An examination of the public accounts 
4 of two-thirds of the cities and towns of the State shows 


that, in 1879, 192 of them returned unexpended bal- 
ances into the general treasury. Thirty-six overrun 
the appropriation. Thirteen of these spent less than 
an hundred dollars in excess. In every case, not ex- 
cepting Boston, where this excess was larger, a plain 
necessity was its vindication. What the mayor of Bos- 
ton seems to desire is, the power of a city council to 
take the estimates of such a body of men as the Boston 
school-committee, prepared with the most careful con- 
sideration of the educational need of the city, and make 
au arbitrary “cut” of one, two, or three hundred thou- 
sand dollars, as the economical furér and the political 


Cts.| exigencies of aldermen and councilmen may demand. 


Tue Rev. M. J. Savage, of Boston, is out with a 
characteristic pulpit demonstration against what an em- 
inent Western “secularist” calls “the taint of religion 
in the common schools.” He affirms that the present 
method of training school-children in Christian morality, 
with the help of a few sentences of daily Bible reading, 
is an intolerable oppression, which the Catholic citizen 
would be justified in “fighting to the death.” If the 
reverend gentleman will carefully read the statutes of 
Massachusetts, he will find that all sectarian instruction, 
or use of the Bible, is expressly forbidden, and that the 
whole system of instruction and discipline is made 
to bear directly on the moral virtues, which are the 
basis of human society in every Christian land. With 
occasional exceptions, this wise provision of the law is 
obeyed by the teachers, in letter and spirit. There is 
no complaint of sectarian bias in the schools from the 
Catholic laity that cannot be traced directly to the in- 
terference of a priest opposed to the whole public-school 
system. It seems to us somewhat peculiar for a Boston 
clergyman to talk of leading an insurrection of Catholic 
citizens to prevent the Commonwealth of Massachusetts 
from teaching the morality of the Ten Commandments, 
the Sermon on the Mount, the Lord’s Prayer, and the 
Golden Rule to the children. If anybody thinks that 
operation an intolerable tyranny, it would seem to in- 
dicate that a screw was loose in his own brain rather 
than in the statute-book. The Rev. Mr. Savage has 
his own pet theory of getting round the religious diffi- 
culty and saving public morality. You have only to say 
the morality has nothing to do with religion, and the 
State nothing to do with God, and the whole con- 
troversy is solved. Then get up a text-book of “nat- 
ural morality” (whatever that may be) and let the 
State adopt it, and everybody will be satisfied. Of 
course, it is easy enough to say anything about re- 
ligion and morality, but that saying doesn’t change the 
everlasting fact that the religion of every man or people is 
the soul of the moral system whereby the whole machin- 
ery of life is carried on. The new sect of “ secularists,” 
of which the Rev. Savage and Lawyer Ingersoll are the 
champions, is the smallest in the United States. So, 
when it is proposed that the new text-book of “ secular 
morals,” which is to be the “ Bible of to-day,” shall be 
adopted by the State, and placed on every teacher's 
desk, instead of the Bible, which has been the text-book 
of morality for eighteen centuries through all Christen- 
dom, we confess the gentleman’s eloquent voice sounds 


to us rather like the familiar cry of another book- 


lennium. 


A CHILD’S LIBRARY. 


One of the most useful of recent new departures in 
education is the practical union of the public library 
and the public school in the teaching of English litera- 
ture. In many of our cities and villages the higher 
grades of the schools are supplied with copies of the 
English classics for general reading, lists of suitable 
books for young people are distributed, and the teach- 
ers codperate in many admirable ways. 

But, after all, there is a point not yet touched even 
by this excellent arrangement. The bent of reading is 
often taken before the child reaches the school grade for 
which these arrangements are made. A great public 
library to a ten-year-old boy is a good deal like the 
starry firmament; very magnificent to look up to, but 
not a very familiar place to abide in. Besides, the books 
do not belong to him and must be hastily read, often at 
times when reading is not a pleasure. Our own expe- 
rience has convinced us that, for the average child, the 
element of possession of a book is of great importance. 
The borrowed book, however attractive, is never read 
with the loving enthusiasm with which the child de- 
yours the volume that is his own. Try the experiment 
of loaning to your pupil Scott’s Lady of the Lake, Rob- 
inson Crusoe, The Arabian Nights. Give to another 
pupil the same book as his own property; in nine cases 
out of ten, the borrowed book will be read on the gallop, 
hastily taken in and forgotten. The book owned by 
the child will be read leisurely, returned to, and lin- 
gered over with loving fondness; taken out under the 
trees in summer; taken down from the shelf for con- 
sultation ; really assimilated into the mental and moral 


value of reading does not depend half as much upon 
the quantity gone over as the quality of the book and 
the deliberate and thoughtful method of using it. 


Now the natural way to interest a child in reading 
is to give it a book, suitable to its years and mental 
condition, and leave it to its own way of appropriating 
its contents. Every child, now-a-days, even the poor- 
est in the public schools, should be encouraged to found 
alibrary. This is a large phrase, but like many an- 
other great thing, may grow up from very small begin- 
nings. The corner-stone of the child’s library should 
be his first text-book in school, or the first book given 
him before school years. Encourage your pupils to 
gather up every book that belongs to him, not omitting 
the least picture-book, or even pictured alphabet, game, 
or Christmas-card. Save everfthing. Keep every 
text-book. File every child’s paper or magazine. In 
a little time the family and friends will find out what 
John or Julia is about, and presents of good books will 
come in apace. The boy who sees a growing book-shelf 
every morning, when he gets out of bed, will have a 
constant reminder to save his pennies to buy some fa- 
vorite book, rather than spoil his stomach with candy 
or buy a ticket to the “Black*Crook.” Now-a-days, 
when readable editions of the English classics can be 
bought for fifty cents a volume, almost every child is 
able to buy a few good books every year. It is surpris- 
ing how soon such a library assumes respectable dimen- 
sions, and amazing how many beautiful books and val- 
uable magazines are destroyed by children now-a-days, 
for want of some definite plan of keeping them together. 
And anybody who knows child-nature can understand 
how much more thoroughly the books of that home- 
library will be read than the volumes borrowed from 
any source. 

And what a precious possession is such a library, 
however small, to every youth. Every passing year is 
chronicled with some new and valuable addition to the 
growing bookcase. And now the mysterious law of as- 
sociation comes in, and every volume is transmuted by 


‘agent, pushing a new text-book, than the clarion of a 


- 


the imagination into a sacred memorial of the past. 


great reformer, ushering in a new educational mil- 


being. It is the most common-place truism, that the 
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That little pictured alphabet brings back the face of 
the mother, the admiring group, the very day and hour 
of the wonderful gift. Here is a volume with the au- 
tograph of the schoolmate who has passed on to the 
great university in the heavens. This faded text-book, 
with its torn leaves, recalls the tussle with a hard lesson 
which gave you the first sense of conscious mental 
power. This poem was “the gate called beautiful ” 
through which you entered the enchanted realm of 
Longfellow or Wordsworth, or began to climb the Alp- 
ine steeps of Milton, or looked off upon the wonderland 
of Shakespeare. This is the novel your sister read 
aloud when you were getting up from the scarlet-fever, 
and this is the very chapter that set you laughing till 
mother came in, suppressed the book, and put you off 
to bed, “ weak as a rat.” And here, as you live, is the 
stain of a flood of tears, rained down on a page that 
stormed your heart, twenty years ago, and made you 
realize that childhood had passed and your womanhood 
had come. 

Teachers and parents, set your children to this good 
work of founding a child’s library, and keep them at 
it till they need no pushing from you. And it may 
turn out that a few shelves of good books will educate 
your child more than all the schools and universities. 


THE PEOPLE AND THE SCHOOLS. 


The greatest need, just now, of our American system 


’ of free education for the whole people is that the whole 


people should know just what it is; understand 
what it proposes to do; what it is now doing; what it 
can be made to do; at least as well as they understand 
their ordinary affairs of business and government. We 
are no such visionary as to suppose that even the most 
intelligent or best educated class of our people are to 
become experts in school-keeping. As society develops, 
under the formative power of science, freedom, and 
Christian civilization, all difficult tasks in professional 
and public, as well as industrial life, must be handed 
over to experts, trained in the best methods of doing 
important things. But the one question below the 
question of skilled labor, everywhere in this republic, 
is, Shall the people be governed by rings of infallible 
and despotic experts, or shall the experts be elected, 
surrounded, supported, and in the last result, governed by 
an intelligent, virtuous, free; people, who propose, from 
this day on, to sit down under no emperor, called by 
whatever name ? 

There is a great deal of valuable talk in certain culti- 
vated quarters, about the dire necessity that the peo- 
ple’s work should be done by the most skillful men. 
All right; polish up your experts, in all corners of 
American life ; there is all the distance between the top 
of the Himalayas and the “loftiest star of unascended 
heaven” for great men to grow in. But, meanwhile 
let the word be passed round that the sovereign people 
of the United States of America don’t intend to resign 
one jot or tittle of the sovereignty won through the 
toil and tears and blood of two hundred and fifty years, 
to anybody, and the people know just what they mean 
when they say this. ‘They know that if they want the 
best work done by the~skilled men who can best do it, 
i the mill or in the schoolhouse, they must school 
themselves to know good work when they see it; to dis- 
criminiate @ real expert from a pedant, a tyrant, or a 
humbug of any sort. And in this vexed matter of 
school-keeping, over which the experts are just now 
making such a pother, — some of them blandly propos- 
‘ng that the people shall quietly abdicate and put the 
whole business of caring for that end of the Republic 
‘nto the hands of commissioners appointed for life, — 
the people propose to have the experts, have the best 
teaching, have the best schools, but in the American 
way; by making themselves intelligent and independ- 
‘nt and right-minded enough to appreciate, demand, 


have, pay for and defend the best education against ‘al 
he world, 


It is not so strange that the people of that part of the 
United States which is just now responsible for ad- 
vanced republican institutions, are a little behind in the 
discussion of this mighty theme of the fit education of 
their children. This portion of the American people, 
within the past twenty years, has done the biggest 
stroke of work ever done on this planet in the line of 
public affairs. It has raised, fought, and disbanded an 
army of 1,000,000 men; put down a rebellion that in- 
volved a country twice as large as Europe west of the 
Russian line; reconstructed a conquered people up to 
the forms of constitutional government; licked into 
shape, funded, and begun to pay a prodigious national 
debt, and worked its way out of a national industrial 
panic into the opening year of a marvelous national 
prosperity. And all the time this portion of our peo- 
ple has been doing many good things for its own towns 
and cities, and private affairs at home. Within the 
past twenty years the oldest portions of the Republic, 
old Massachusetts, old Rhode Island, old Connecticut, 
have “ gone up,” and in their place are now three com- 
monwealths, as thoroughly new and progressive as Cali- 
fornia, Kansas, and Colorado. 

Now while the leading people of the North have 
been doing all these things, the superior teachers and 
the schoolmen and women have been at work, as no 
such body of people ever worked in this world, to recon- 
struct the American system of education, from the pri- 
mary school to the University, and make it a fit train- 
ing-school for the American citizenship, American man- 
hood and womanhood, on which the republic absolutely 
depends. The mass of our best-informed and most ac- 
tive people, even the men who have made the laws, 
that have set this new educational machine in motion, 
have not, themselves, always or often known just what 
they were at. They have trusted in this, as in other 
affairs, to those who were supposed best to know. The 
mass of the people have known one thing well, — that 
they were determined, first and last, to have the best 
possible education for their children, at as little expense 
as possible, but to have it. Now that this system is on 
the ground from Portland, Maine, to Portland, Oregon, 
the people are waking up to ask what it is they have been 
doing; and naturally enough, in this general awaking, 
there is a great shout of opposition, criticism, denuncia- 
tion, filling the air, especially concerning the American 
system of free schools. More than one legislature of a 
Northern State of this Union, within the last few years, 
has been beset by an excited lobby demanding such 
changes in our system of free public instruction as 
would scuttle the free school and let us all down to 
the educational mud-bottom of the Europe of a gen- 
eration ago. 

Now, the thing to be done, as we see it, is for the 
people, especially the people who have children to be 
educated, to reply to all this clamor,—Hold on; not so 
fast! We have been at work, here in these Northern 
States of America, since the landing of the Pilgrims, to 
build up a system of free education for the people. We 
have such asystem now on theground. It does the work, 
certainly, afterafashion. Some of the work it does very 
well. Some of itcan beimproved. There may be some 
things it has not yet attempted to do which can now be 
attempted. It may be one-sided, pedantic, bookish, as 
you say; if so, it can be reconstructed. But, at pres- 
ent, our children are at school, and we don’t propose to 
burn down the schoolhouse to drive out a few rats that 
infest it, or take down the whole side of a college to let 
one new expert go in. Give us time. We have a little 
more leisure now than during the twenty years past, to 
look this thing over ; to find out what the teachers and 
the schoolmen propose to do for us; what we now 
have on the ground; what is likely to be the outcome 
of the best things now going on among the children. 


As fast as these great changes you propose appear to us 
practicable, and suitable to the condition of a free peo- 


ple, we shall find it out and help you to alter, amend, 
reconstruct, preserve or destroy, as may be the call of 
the hour. 


DRIFT. 


— There is something a little suspicious in the *‘ boom” so 
industriously worked to annex the State Agricultural College 
of Massachusetts to Amherst College. It looks a good deal 
like one part of the movement to run down our whole New- 
England system of free secondary and higher education. It is 
not surprising that a portion of the officers and trustees of the 
various sectarian and private corporations, which hitherto 
have monopolized the whole field of university education in 
New England, would look with distrust upon the establishment 
of a State university, free to all citizens in each of these old 
Commonwealths, But it will be surprising if the level-headed 
farmers and mechanics of Massachusetts permit a few dozen 
gentlemen, however eminent, to suppress the only free colleges 
which New England, by the help of the United States, has at- 
tempted toestablish. So far from annexing the College of Agri- 
culture and Mechanics, in Massachusetts, to any other institu- 
tion, the people of every New-England State should demand that 
these colleges should be placed on separate foundations and 
receive, at least, as much assistance from the Commonwealth 
as other colleges in times past. Within a quarter of a century 
each of these institutions, like Cornell, in New York, will be 
reinforced by magnificent private endowment, and the people 
will possess one university entirely their own. 

— Philadelphia is moving toward a superintendency of 
public schools. It is a marvel that the second city in the 
Union should attempt to trundle on with the broken-down 
system of local oversight of schools by board committees. If 
the good people of the Quaker City can dry up municipal steal- 
ing, pay better wages to their teachers, and place their best 
in oes power,”’ it will be 

€ most practical public econom 
state of with municipal Affairs. 

— We used to notice, in our travels through the West, that 
every wide-awake city or village was thoroughly convinced 
that it had the Jion’s share in bringing the great war to a suc- 
cessful close. The explanation seemed to be that each of 
them had done its level best, and could not conceive that any 
other community was able to do as much. Somehow, in the 
same way, several hundred wide-awake cities and villages, 
East and West, are now rushing to the front, each claiming to 
he a little ahead of Quincy, Mass., in what the New York 
Tribune calls the ‘‘ discovery’’ of the new education. The 
fact is that, during the last twenty years, a prodigious amount 
of first-rate work has been putin all over the country, in the 
reformation and reconstruction of schools of all grades, and 
one of the good results of Mr. Adams’ pamphlet will be to en- 
courage other school committeemen in doing public justice to 
the skillful teachers and faithful superintendents who, more 
than any other class of people, are entitled to the honors of 
public recognition. 

— There is always a to-morrow after the cloudiest to-day, in 
school affairs, It seems almost providential that the successor 
of rural Governor Robinson, who spent his leisure in a blind 
crusade against the free secondary and higher education, should 
be Governor Cornell, the son of the man who has done more to 
give dignity to the upper story of the free school than any 
man in New York, by the endowment of the Cornell State 
University at Ithaca. Of course, young Cornell is a “‘ chip of 
the old block,’’ and in his first message blows the trumpet 
with no uncertain sound in behalf of the American system of 
free education for the whole people. 

— A late number of the Ohio Educational Monthly contains 
an entertaining address by State Commissioner Burns, describ- 
ing the last year’s campaign in Ohio for county supervision 
for schools. Ohio does not differ from the Eastern States in 
this grave matter of the inferiority of the average country dis- 
trict school. While blessed with a distinguished body of su- 
perintendents of schools for its cities and villages, the State 
has neglected to push its supervision where it is most needed, 
—through the rural districts. Two years ago a body of supe- 
rior teachers organized a systematic agitation of the State to 
awaken the people to this need. Crowded meetings were held 
in the different congressional districts, eminent speakers en- 
gaged, and high dignitaries compelled, at least, to sit on the 
platform and wag their heads in ponderous assent. A final 
convention in Columbus handed the question over to, perhaps, 
the most grossly incompetent legislature that has wrangled in 
the State House for the past twenty years. Of course, these 
fathers of the State didn’t see the point, and nothing was done, 
But a good work thus begun will not lag, and we look for a 
renewal of the campaign under more favorable auspices in the 
near future. 

— The city of Providence,§R, I., already the second in New 
England, is on the way to become the first in the beauty and 
convenience of its new public buildings. Nothing in America 
surpasses its noble city hall. Its new court-house is a model 
of convenience and economical architecture. Some of the 
new structures of Brown University are attractive. The new 
Naragansett Hotel is perhaps the most complete public house 
in any city. And no town should build a new high school- 
house without going to Providence and looking over its ad- 


mirable structure. If the visitor will include in his inspection 
the girls’ department of the same school, presided over by 
Miss Doyle, sister of the mayor, he may also learn how to 


make a school fit to inhabit a building so excellent, 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


CROASDALE’s SysTEM OF INDUSTRIAL ART-DRAWING ; is- 
sued in sets from the Philadelphia School of res for 
Women; also Thirty-six Easy Drawing Lessons for Black- 
board or Slate. By E. Croasdale, —— The “ Ele- 
mentary”’ set, consisting of five numbers, is already issued. 
The third series of Plane Geometry is also anes | for the ear- 
lier stages of the work. For the more advanced work, bear- 
ing directly upon Industriai Art Drawing, sets are prepared 
for drill upon the “ Architectural Elements,” ‘* Orna- 
mentation,” Perspective,” and Landscape.’ Phila- 
delphia: J. M. Stoddard & Co., 727 Chestnut street. 


Drawing has come to be recognized as a necessary part of 
education, and the design and aim of the elementary books 
of this system of Industrial Art Drawing has been to furnish 
pleasing occupation for the pupils, and to lay the foundations 
of order, accuracy, and precision; to cultivate the eye; to im- 
prove the perceptive faculties; to train the hand to obey the 
will, in its manipulations; and to aid in developing the best 
forms of the mind for efficient activity in the practical duties 
of life. The lessons are mostly composed of familiar forms, 
and the teaching requires, first, a study of the principles, fol- 
lowed by the practice of elementary examples, which give the 
proper training to the hand and eye. 

The Third Series recognizes the imperative necessity of ac- 
quiring an elementary knowledge of Plane Geometry, or the 
ability to construct geometrical figures as the basis of all work 
in industrial art. We know of no better method of acquiring 
the science of Practical Geometry than that presented in this 
series of exercises for Industrial Art Drawing. It will tend di- 
rectly to the correct application of the science to the common 
requirements of art and labor. 

Passing beyond the first rudiments, the system enters upon 
the elements of Architecture, which furnish examples of the 
simplest forms, and while educating the hand and eye, teaches 
the names of the different portions of structures, and paves 
the way for the more advanced series, in which the different 
styles of ornamentation are given, as applied to architecture. 
The examples given in the series are largely from the classic 
and gothic styles; in the last books of this set, however, the 
successive styles will be found arranged in their chronological 
order, beginning with the Egyptian as among the oldest now 
extant, and also because it contains certain elements, in its 
esthetic principles and decoration, which are a prototype of 
succeeding styles. 

In the next set Free-hand Drawing in Ornamentation is 
studied, the elements and laws upon which ornamental forms 
are based. The elements of all the historical styles are largely, 
if not altogether, derived from nature. The Roman period 
had such an exuberance of detail that it led to its final debase- 
ment and decline. Egyptian art is noted for its simplicity; and 
some of its essential characteristics are the lotus and the papy- 
rus, the asp, the winged globe, the war-scroll, the zigzag, etc. 
In Greek art we find that ornament was designed upon purely 
esthetic principles, or mainly for the sake of the gratification 
of the eye and the intellect. These three historic styles are 
fully explained and illustrated in this series, and the principles 
of design and its application to modern industrial art clearly 
indicated. 

In the fourth series, Perspective, or the science of appear- 
ances, is treated with great success. With a preliminary knowl- 
edge of practical geometry, the practice of perspective will train 
the student to account for every fact by the application of 
unerring principles, set all doubts aside, and make him his 
own teacher. This series of perspective lessons consists of 
practical and systematic exercises which recognizes geometry 
as the science of realities, and perspective that of appearances, 
which the law of optics regulates. The last of this system, to 
which we would invite the attention of teachers and students 
of art, is the Landscape series. The sample before us consists 
of lessons on trees, progressively arranged from elements to 
the complete pictorial combinations of various kinds. 

The entire system is so arranged and systematized as to best 
render practical service to teachers and stydents in the study 
of industrial art. The plan, shape, style, quality of paper, and 
execution of these books, is up to the demand of the times. 
The high character of the Philadelphia School of Design for 
Women, under the direction of the author of this system, is a 
guarantee of the excellence of this series of drawing-books. 
We heartily commend this system to the examination of all 


interested in this important and growing department of culture 
in America. 


Tue ELEMENTs OF PLANE AND Sotip Geometry. With 
chapters on Mensuration and Modern Geometry. By Isaac 
ord College, 


Sharpless, professor of Mathematics in Have 

Pennsylvania. Philadelphia: Porter & Coates. 

This elementary treatise on geometry has much to commend 
it to teachers and students; beginning with simple definitions, 
and with axioms and postulates obvious to all, it develops in 
an unbroken series of propositions the essential truths of 
geometry. The aim of the author has been to avoid all the- 
orems involving constructions of which the student has no 


knowledge, but presents problems in logical order as he needs 
them to deduce conclusions which are derived from known 


applying the problems to every proposition. Part I. treats of 
Plane Geometry,—lines, angles, triangles, parallelograms, rec- 
tangles, circles, ratios, polygons, and mensuration of plane 
surfaces. Part II. treats of Solid Geometry, — planes, polye- 
drons, cylinders, cones, spheres, and the menauration of solids. 
Part III. treats of Modern Geometry,—symmetry, loci, maxima 
and minima, transversals, ete. This is the third book of a 
connected series of mathematical text-books by these enter- 
prising publishers, and is issued in faultless style for school- 
room use. 


Our PorrTicat Favorites. A selection from the best minor 
ms of the English language. ‘‘ First Series,’’ also ‘ Second 
ries,” comprising, chiefly, longer poems. By Aschel C. 
Kendrick, professor in the University of Rochester. New 
York city: Sheldon & Co. 


In these two volumes are brought together, in convenient 
form, many of the choicest gems of the poets,—sacred and sec- 
ular, —in our language. We are glad to find most of the fa- 
miliar pieces of the household and school incorporated. Most 
of the poems are given complete, while some extracts of rare 
excellence are furnished, The good judgment and poetic taste 
of the conscientious editor are everywhere apparent. For the 
center-table of every American home, and the desk of every 
teacher, these volumes are most appropriate. They are books 
to be taken up at leisure moments, to refresh and quicken the 
reader. Admirable for the reading club, and for school se- 
lections on public days. While in the selections of the ‘‘ Second 
Series’ longer poems predominate, there are many of the 
choicest shorter ones. These companion volumes are printed 
in good taste upon tinted paper, and bound in ornamental 
covers. ‘ 


Amus’ ALPHABETS. Adapted to the use of Architects, En- 
gravers, Engineers, Artists, Draughtsmen, 
ete. By Daniel T. Ames. New York: Bicknell & Com- 
stock. Price $1.50. 

This book, prepared by the distinguished artist-penman, 
Daniel T. Ames, of New York city, contains useful hints for 
draftsmen; methods of tracing and transferring; and how to 
prepare India ink. The Alphabets are models of artistic 
taste, in every variety of design. Teachers of penmanship 
will find such a volume as this of great utility in cultivating 
the skillful use of the pen. The publishers have furnished 
the book in tasteful binding, and the execution of the page 
plates is as near perfect as the printer’s art can supply. 


THE THROAT AND THE Voice is the fifth in the series of 
Health Primers published by Lindsay & Blakiston, Phila- 
delphia. Cloth, $1.20; paper, 50 cents; 155 pp. 

Dr. Cohen, the writer of this volume, is a specialist in the 
treatment of throat diseases, and his valuable experience is 
made practically useful to his fellow-men through this work. 
Diagrams are used to show the structure of the throat and the 
physiology of the vocal organs. Throat diseases are treated, 
their prevention and cure, with acoustics of voice, vocal cul- 
ture, and defects. The chapter on Diphtheria is invaluable to 
an understanding of this fearful malady. 


PALMER’S THEORY OF Music. Being a Practical Guide to 
the + | of Thorough-bass, Harmony, Musical Composi- 
tion, and Form, for those who wish to acquire a knowledge 
of the fundamental principles of the science in a short time, 
either with or without the aid of a teacher; including 730 
questions, which are illustrated by 582 examples, selected 
from the works of the writers on musica! science. By H. K. 
Palmer. Cincinnati: John Church & Co. Price $1.00. 


The above description conveys to the reader the design and 
scope of this admirable work on musical theory. The volume 
is divided into two books, the first of which is catechetical and 
the second illustrative. The author takes the student by easy 
steps from the first principles of vocal forms, through the 
many grades up to the highest form of instrumentation. We 
know of no more useful work on musical instructiom, es- 
pecially in the department of instrumental music. 


CUTTING-OUT AND DRxss-MAKING. From the French. By 
Mdlle. E. Grand’Homme. With numerous diagrams. Lon- 
don and New York: Macmillan & Co. Price 40 cents. 


The experiment of teaching women and girls dress-making, 
conducted by Mdlle. Grand’Homme, in Paris has been so 
satisfactory that it has been continued three winters, and the 
methods have been adopted in 19 of the 20 communal schools 
of the city. This skillful lady teaches in these schools, and 
has, also, a special school in the Ecole Stiperieure de la Ville 
de Paris, for schoolmistresses and teachers. So much satisfac- 
tion has been expressed in Mdlle. Grand’Homme’s methods 
and teachings that our publishers have thought it wise to pre- 
sent the book for English and American women, and especially 


teachers. With this little book, every woman can easily at- 
jena to or superintend the important domestic department of 
ress. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


— Messrs. Jansen, McClurg & Co., emery have published 
a masterly reply to the mistakes of Colonel Ingersoll, by Prof. 
Samuel Ives Curtiss, D.D. It is a timely and complete refata- 
tion of the lecture on the Mistakes of Moses. 

— James Anthony Froude’s recent essay on ‘‘ Romanism 
and the Irish Race in the United States”’ is to be replied to, in 
as manner, by Bishop Spalding, of the Roman Catholic. 


premises, and thus acquires practical skill in construction by 


Ch ,in the March number of the North American Review. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


[A letter from D. P. Allen, of Lumberton, N. C., gives an ac- 
count of the progress of the work in the educational and ma- 
terial advancement of the colored people of that section. Mr. 
Allen attended the American Institute at Fabyan’s, last sum- 
mer, and, as a result of his public statements and the appeals 
of his friends there and elsewhere, secured about $850 to build 
a school-house. A contract has been made, since his return, to 
build a house worth about $1,200, and he has been advised by 
his friends to make a statement of his needs to the generous 
people of the North to aid in its payment. Some of the fea- 
tures of Mr. Allen’s work may be learned from the following 
quotations from his letter :] 

“Ten days after reaching home I went to my school in the 
country, where I taught nine weeks. The house -was a Baptist 
charch, with no stove nor windows; and the fire had to be made 
out-of-doors, behind the house, during the last four or five 
weeks. I remained in the house, and called in my classes to 
reeite in the house. I have taught in this house three sessions 
in the same manner, except that I had the seats all to make 
the first term, steps to make, and blinds to put up to the win- 
dow-holes. 

‘Nov. 24 my school commenced herein Lumberton. I gave 
out notice for the commencement of this school four weeks be- 
fore, and every succeeding Sabbath; yet the first day fifteen 
were all that came, out of a hundred and thirty scholars. No 
one gets ready for school till the term begins. The work of a 
month has to be done to fit their children for school. Four 
weeks after there were eighty; and now, after seven weeks, | 
have ninety-four, and others will continue to come in till the 
last week of the session. 

“This way of sending children to school isa great annoyance 
to me, and nearly doubles my work, Often I must have two 
classes where one should be all, on account of children of the 
same grade coming in two or three months late each session. 
Am in school from a quarter to nine till half-past five, with 
one single hour for recess, and from seven and a half till ten 
and a half at night in a night school. From the time I enter 
the school-room in the morning till night, I have not a single 
moment; and while the school is out for recess, a class has to 
recite in order to get through by dark. I have sixteen classes 
to hear every day, and the class in alphabet and reading num- 
bers thirty, and requires an hour twice each day to hear them. 
I have in this class four kinds of books, and all sizes, from the 
five-year-old to the girl of sixteen. My highest class is in Equa- 
tions of Payments, and the rest are scattered in all divisions 
between. 

‘*One of my greatest difficulties is to secure books. Books 
can be had, but parents do not think their children need 
them. Men who spend money for anything else, send their 
children to school for four months with no books of any de- 
scription. Everybody here believes that the old blue-back 
speller (Webster’s speller) is the book for students of all ages 
and grades. You can use it the first day you start out on 
your educational career, and wind up at college with it, and 
accomplish your whole course of study in that alone! But 
that is so simply because it is so cheap; for you can get them, 
two for twenty-five cents. To get ahead of them I have to 
sell primers to the children on credit, and get them off to read- 
ing before asking for the pay. I have met with great success 
in keeping this great book out of the hands of the little ones; 
but the rest of the teachers have to use it in spite of their ef- 
forts to the contrary. 

‘* The people are poor, and many manage their affairs so badly 
that they seldom have any money to pay for books and tuition, 
or anything else that will fitthe children for school. Many chil- 
dren at ten cannot tell which is their right hand, nor how 
many fingers they have. A few days ago, a new pupil came 
in. He was aged about seven, and I asked his name. He 
said, ‘I hain’t got no name.’ ‘Who is your father?’ ‘I 
hain’t got none.’ ‘Who is your mother ?’ ‘I hain’t got 
none.” ‘Well, where did you come from?’ ‘I didn’t 
come from no where.’ I turned to his eleven-year-old sister, 
and asked her his name; and she said he Aad no name. I 
asked her what they called him at home. She replied, ‘ De 
call him Bud.’’ The next morning she told me his name was 
‘ Johnnie.’ 

‘« This shows how little many of the parents do for their chil- 
dren before they enter school. Thus the very groundwork of 
knowledge has to be acquired by many after entering school. 
Teaching is a hard and discouraging occupation in these parts, 
but I love the work, and feel that in no position can a man do 
more good than in the schoolroom. For the last four years I 
have been trying to prepare others for this work, but the in- 
ducements to enter the profession are very few here. Teachers 
have to look out for books, houses, and pay here, and then either 
sell their school-orders for twenty per cent. discount, or 
wait, — sometimes for months. Our people here have been 
talking about -building a school-house for the town for ten 
years, but the talk all ended in nothing. With God’s help 
I purpose to have one for my training-school.”’ 


|Mr. Allen asks for continued aid to complete his work, 
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aud refers to the best citizens of North Carolina, and to Hon. 
J. W. Dickinson, G. A, Walton, Bsq., and Principal Scott of 
Westfield, as persons well acquainted with his character and 
a a sums of money the readers of this story may be in- 
clined to give will be heartily received and highly appreciated. 
Any one, 80 disposed, can give other things, such as books, 
charts, both chemical and philosophical; paints, and also a 
bell would be useful and acceptable. Anything that will aid 
a school will be gladly received, and particularly money to pay 
off all debts on the building, when due. Are there not twenty 

tlemen who will volunteer to raise the amount needed, and 
thus enable me to go into the school-house the first Monday in 
April, finished, and free from debt? Will you help me? 

‘* Very truly yours, D. P. ALLEN.” 
Lumberton, N. C., January, 1880." 


CHICAGO. 


POLITENESS IN THE SCHOOL-ROOM, 


The best preventive of many of the difficulties that arise in 
school is politeness on the part of the teacher toward the pu- 
pils. It is a common occurrence to find an accomplished 
singer a failure in teaching music in school. I remember dis- 
tinetly (can I ever forget it ?) the unearthly screeching of sixty 
children whose teacher was one of the leading sopranos in the 
city. She calmly listened to the discord in ff as though it 
were the perfection of harmony. Equally common are rude- 
ness and thoughtlessness in teachers who pride themselves on 
their good breeding and society manners. If some power could 
have made the much-sought-after soprano understand that 
music is music, whether in church or school, children with 
sensitive ears would have enjoyed instead of dreaded the daily 
exercise in singing. So, if teachers who pride themselves on 
their society manners could be made to understand that good 
breeding knows neither time nor place, many of the disagree- 
able scenes common in schools would disappear. The old 
warfare between the teacher and pupil, a legacy handed down 
by thoughtless parents, who recount in the hearing of their 
children battles between themselves and their teachers, would 
cease if rudeness of speech or manner were always met by an 
unvarying politeness that commanded respect. Just as ob- 
jectionable is the bringing into the school affected, airish ways; 
the please said in such a supercilious tone as to be worse than 
no please. 


ASHAMED OF THEIR CALLING. 

“My great desire is, not to be recognized as a school- 
teacher.” These were the words of one person, but unfor- 
tunately it is the sentiment of many. It would be a good plan 
to have a Turkish-bath establishment connected with school- 
buildings, whither these anxious souls might repair each day 
to have school thoroughly effaced from their skins, as it is to 
be presumed that their devotion to their work is only{skin- 
deep. 

WOMEN, 

In mixed schools, a marked difference between the sexes is 
observable in the playground. The boys have their heroes, 
whom the others of that set admire and imitate. The small 
boys have either unbounded respect for, or wholesome dread 
of the large boys; hold their books, furnish backs for leap- 
frog, promptly obey their commands. The girls calmly survey 
each other, discuss one another’s weaknesses, and are thank- 
ful that they are “not as other men.’”’ The little girls pertly 
refuse to move the jumping-rope six inches, at the command 
of the older ones. The usual response is, ‘‘ Who are you ?” 
It is useless to affirm that circumstances determine the pecul- 
iarities of boys as boys, or girls as girls. Why is this feeling 
of equality of power so thoroughly ingrained in the feminine 
nature that 99 per cent. of the lady-teachers believe them- 
selves competent to manage any school? Because a few wo- 
men have been successful as principals ? If thoseaspiring sis- 
ters really covet a principal’s place, they should fit themselves 
for it by working successfully in the various grades until they 
reach a head-assistant’s place, where their work is subjected to 
‘public test, But if they would first thoroughly canvass the 
duties and trials of the place, they would find that a principal 
has many cares that make the head lie uneasy on the pillow. 

Only one per cent. will take this advice. 


MARRIAGE. 

This one per cent. recalls the fact presented by the superin- 
tendent, at the Principals’ Association. Only one per cent. of 
the Chicago teachers marry in a year. And so the rule mak- 
ing marriage equivalent to resignation was for the benefit of 
one per cent.! It has always been said that rules are made for 
the few; but what a remarkably small percentage called out 
this last rule, ‘Then think how this one per cent. will be cut 
down to one-half per cent. by the new rule, taking two hun- 
pit. years, instead of one hundred, to marry off the present 
oree. Surely the outlook is very dubious. 


shoes. They never pinch their feet.”” He thinks American 
ladies of wealth are the most remarkable class in the world. 
** One year,” he says, ‘‘they want shoes so narrow that it is 
painful to walkin them. Another year, they want shoes as 
wide as the broadest boot for man. Always changing, always 
going too far.” After such a distinction, how can one prefer 
to be considered a lady of wealth instead of a school-teacher. 
Chicago, Feb. 14, 1880. VETERAN, 


OHIO. 


MEETING OF THE LUCAS COUNTY TEACHERS. 


Supt. G. F, Kenaston held a teachers’ meeting in the High 
School building of South Toledo, Feb. 7, for the benefit of the 
teachers of Lucas and adjoiinng counties. A large number of 
the best and most earnest teachers were present, It was a 
most interesting and profitable meeting. The school-building, 
with its surroundings, situated on the Maumee river, is 
among the best in the State. Since Mr. Kenaston has been 
there, he has put a course of study into the High School, and 
is aiming to get method into the whole schogl. 

Supt. S. S. Ashbaugh, of Defiance, opened the session with 
an excellent address on “‘ Teaching Grammar to Beginners.” 
Our methods in Grammar are wrong because we see no fruit 
of its study. Pupils study it in school, and violate every rule 
in society. Macaulay said ‘grammar had not benefited the 
common people of England. There are two methods of the 
study, the analytic and synthetic. The analytic is wrong, be- 
cause children cannot understand the abstract terms in the 
grammars. He gave examples of classes of adjectives and 
pronouns, to show how meaningless they were to the young 
mind. We should teach by synthetic; put names on the 
board; have pupils make sentences from them. By such means 
drill the pupils to speak correctly, if they could not give use- 
less rules, 

Superintendent Kenaston discussed the address. He 
thought the Engiish language, by language lessons, study of 
words up to rhetoric and literature, was the grandest element 
in educating youth. Pupils are taught too mechanically. 
The first thing in grammar, reading, etc., is the idea, then seek 
the form and reason of expression. The;pupil should not use a 
word until its meaning is known. He would ask pupil to put 
a sentence of two words on the board, and add subordinate 
elements as the pupil comprehends them. 

Principal Bassett, of Whitehouse, and Poulson, of Mon- 
clova, endorsed these words, and added others, 

Supt. A. D. Oruig, of Tontogany, gave, from diagrams on 
the boards, a lesson in ‘‘ Mathematical Geography.’’ From 
the topics, (a) Form, (b) Size, (c) Motions, (d) Relations 
of heavenly bodies, (e) Modes of representation, he gave a 
clear and interesting exposition of the subject. Principal 
West, of Sylvania, discussed the subject. 

Examiner T. B. Pinkerton, of Waterville, next read a paper 
on ‘‘ Examinations.of Teachers.’? He spoke of the objects 
and conditions the State asks to judge on: (1) Moral charac- 
ter ; (2) Mental ability ; (3) Theory and practice. He said 
the first was impracticable; the second could be illy judged in 
the short time, with only ten questions on each branch; on the 
third, examiners were obliged to be lenient. 

Mr. Poulson thought puzzles should be excluded, and ques- 
tions asked on principles. 

Mr. Ashbaugh said applicants should be able to answer the 
puzzles; their ability is far too small. 

Professor Seguin, of Toledo, read the law of the State, show- 
ing duties of examiners, and said no examiner should grant a 
certificate unless he was sure of the applicant’s moral charac- 
ter, mental ability, and capability to teach. He utterly disbe- 
lieved in any one as a teacher who does not study, take an ed- 
ucational paper, and attend meetings of teachers. 

Mr. Kenaston said examinations are not severe enough, nor 
do they embrace enough subjects: Ist, for the teacher’s sake, 
because young men and women will meet the demands to teach 
in common schools, and so the severer the better; 2d, for sake 
of pupils who often are discouraged, and learn wrong habits 
from teachers wanting in ability, judgment, energy, and ex- 
perience in life. 

Then followed a general discussion on “School Govern- 
ment.”” Remarks were made on the great need of an educa- 
tional journal in the hands of every teacher. It was agreed 
by all that the New ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EDUCATION was 
the paper just adapted to the wants of every teacher who 
wishes to be anything but a drug in the profession. 


AMONG THE MAGAZINES. 


Scribner’s ( Feb.) 
Edison’s Electric Light, — authoritative account (illus.) ; by 
F. R. Upton. ; 
Peter the Great (illus.); by E. Schuyler. 
Unitarian Review ( Feb.) 


COMMON-SENSE. 

Re. is pleasant sometimes to find what opinions working-men | 
Pac . their customers. A German, maker of ladies’ shoes, 
ys: “School-teachers are not fickle; they order sensible 


The Holy Land; by Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D. 

The Mind of Paganism: by Rev. J. H. Allen. 
Appleton’s Journal (March). 

Russian Nihilism ; by Fritz Cunliffe-Owen. 

A Turkish Effendi on Christendom and Islam. 


NEW-ENGLANP DEPARTMENT. 


RULES FoR NEW SPELLINGS. — The following rules, adopted by the 
lling ye Assoc., are applied in these columns to show our readers 
their practical operation, and to draw forth expressions of opinion as to 
the wisdom of their permanent adoption in this department. We invite 
correspondence on this subject: 1. Omit a from the digraf ea when pro- 
nounst as ¢ short, as in hed, helth, etc. 2. Omit silent e after a short 
vowel, except after soft g and c,—i.e., where final e shows the precedin 
y or c to be likej or s, as in hav, giv, liv, definit, infinit, forbad, ete.; bu 
college, practice; not colleg, etc. 3. Write for ph in such words as alfa- 
bet, fantom, camfor, fiiosophy, tel ,» etc. 4. When a word ends with 
a double consonant, omit the last when preceded by a short vowel,—i. e., 
spell, call, hall, ete.; not cal, hal, etc. 5. Change ed final to ¢ where it has 
e sound of ¢, as in lasht, imprest, fixt, etc. 


MAINE. 

— Schools hav closed at Solon village and Biddeford. Very 
flattering reports of Biddeford schools, especially in high and 
grammar, appeared in the city daily. 

— School-house dedication at Farmington Falls, Feb. 10. 
Cost of building $2,500; the addres by Hon. E. 8S. Morris. 
Remarks were made by D. H. Knowlton, Rev. Mr. Baker, 
C. C. Rounds, and others, Much interest was manifested by 
the inhabitants in the exercises and in schools generally. 

— Lewiston has a free night school. Professor Stanton, of 
Bates College, has a statue of Venus of Milo, presented by a 
former pupil. 

— Easton Normal School commenct Feb. 17. 

LEGISLATION. — Gov. D. F. Davis’s message acknowledges the 
importance of education as a basis of free institutions, but is 


not progressiv enough. He says: 

“If there is any fault in our school system, it is that the district schools 
do not meet more fully the wants of a general education. They should 
furnish opportunities not only for primary and intermediate studies, but 
a systematic course that will fit the pupil for the business of life, so that 
the poor man’s child may have, without extra expense, many of the school 
advantages now enjoyed only by those in more favored circumstances. 
The common-school system of our State is among the very best in the 
Union. We may well speak with pride of the intelligence of our people; 
but as great improvements have been made in the past in this pastion A 
80 may great progress be made in the future.” 

He commends normal schools, finds some fault with the free 
high schools, but is non-committal concerning their future, 
and speaks favorably of the Agricultural College and Indus- 
trial School for girls. 

A goodly number of orders and petitions other than those 
alredy reported in these columns hav been introduced, some 
wise, some otherwise. One to make an educational test a basis 
of suffrage, though not before the Committe on Education, 
yet is a help to education. A petition from Milo to revive the 
free high-school law, and an order looking to the expediency 
of suspending the free high-school law, were before the House. 
The last legislature (’79) suspended it for one year. No legis- 
lation would leave the law operativ. 

The following seems to meet the above, and also the order 
alredy reported concerning the normals: 


‘“*The Committee on Education tabled the order allowing 
normal school graduates to teach common schools without a 
certificate from school committee and supervisor. Also the 
order relating to free high schools reported. A bill will be 
drawn providing for uniformity of text-books in schools, A bill 
will be reported to incorporate the Saint Xavier school and 
asylum of Bangor.’’ 


Here ar a number of orders: 

Mr. Crane, from the Committee on Education, on order, re a bill 
for an act to amend chap. 173 of the public laws of 1877, relating to elec- 
tion of su ey h ittees 

Ordered, That the Committee on Education inquire into the expediency 
of so amending the statute that superintending school committees and su- 
pervisors of schools shall receive a fixed amount for their services instead 
of $1.50 per day and necessary expenses, as at present provided. 

Ordered, That the Committee on Education be instructed to inquire 
into the expediency of authorizing towns to raise money by taxation, or 
otherwise to be expended by a school committee or supervisor at their 
discretion, in providing for the conveyance of children to and from the 
public schools. 

Ordered, That the Committee on Education inquire into the expediency 
of requiring students of the State normal schools to pay a tuition, so as to 
pay in part the salaries of the teachers of those schools. 

Gedenel, That the Committee on Education be instructed to examine 
the law in relation to certificating teachers for the public schools, and re- 
port whether any additional | on is needed to render said law better 
defined and more explicit. 


The following figures were given in regard to the order of 


writing school abstracts: 

In presenting this order, Mr. Dearbon said it was a well-known fact that 
the number of school-children in the State had constantly decreased. In 
1860 the whole number of scholars was 244,920; in 1870, 228,167; in 1879, 
216,385; showing a decrease in 19 years of 28,425, or more than 11 per cent. 
Twelve bandved, or morethan one-quarter of the whole number of schools 
in the State, are ranning with an average of twelve scholars, or less, — 
many of them less. Over one hundred school districts are without sum- 
mer schools. In 1869 a law of this kind was enacted in Massachusetts, and 
it works well there. 

The Committe on Education made their official visit to the 
Normal School at Castine, last week, and also visited the 
Agricultural College in company with the Committe on Agri- 


culture. 


AN OPEN LETTER TO GOVERNOR DAVIS. 
BELFAST, ME., FEB., 1880. 
To His Excellency Hon. Daniel F. Davis, Governor of Maine : 
DEAR S1r:—We have read with surprise and regret the item 

in your message rel to ‘‘ Free High Schools.”” We would 
respectfully ask upon what data your disparaging remark was 
founded. Our experience as teachers and school officers con- 
vinces us quite to the contrary; viz., that the system has come 
as near “ proving all that was hoped for it”’ as any school sys- 
tem ever ita. Your attention is called to the fact that every 
school superintendent, since the passage of the High School 
Act, has spoken in the strongest terms of its marked beneficial 
effects upon the educational interests of the State. In our 
opinion, not only the educational interests of the State, but 
the highest interests of the Republican party, demand its im- 
mediate restoration. Very respectfully, 

J. A. Ross, Supt. of Schools, Belfast. 

A. H. Kxewuey, Sec. of Waldo Co. Teachers’ Assoc. 


F. W. Ryper, Late Supt. of Schools, Camden, 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


— Miss M. E. Colby, sister of Hon. Ira Colby, of Claremont, 
sailed on Tuesday for South Africa, where she is to engage in 
teaching for five years. 

— Sixty-two scholars presented themselves at the opening 
of the recently-projected evening school in Keene. 


VERMONT. 
TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 

The Otter Creek Valley Teachers’ Association met at Danby, 
Friday, Feb. 6. J. S. Cilley, of Brandon, presided. 

After devotional exercises by Rev. Mr. Mears, of Danby, 
Hon. Edward Conant, State Supt. of Schools, gave an able, 
discriminating, and highly interesting addres in answer to the 
question, ‘‘ What Should be Taught in the Public School ?” 

Rey. J. Fletcher, Prin. of Burr and Burton Seminary, at 
Manchester, gave a most excellent addres upon ‘‘ The Com- 
pensations or Equivalents of the Teacher.”” The addres was 
one of rare merit in its tone and spirit, and was delivered with 
grace, ernestnes, and power. No mere abstract can giv any 
adequate idea of the clear thought, the noble sentiment, the 
wise counsel, and the chaste style of Mr. Fletcher's addres. 
We trust its influence for good wil be felt by all who heard it, 
for many years to come. 

Mr. Isaac W. Dunham, Principal of the Bennington High 
School, followed with able and interesting remarks on the 
** Importance of a Moral Education.” 


Mr. Conant next spoke of “‘Teaching as a Profession,” 
making many important, interesting, and practical suggestions 
in regard to the high and noble work of the teacher, and con- 
cerning his right to recognition as belonging to one of the no- 
blest professions. 

The last addres of the afternoon was given by Rev. J. D. 
Emerson, of Jericho, on “‘ The Thin Places in our Common 
Schools.”’ His remarks were received by the Association with 
evident interest and delight. 


At 7.30, President Buckham, of the University of Ver- 
mont, read an able and scholarly paper upon “The Model 
Teacher.”’ 


Saturday.—The Committe on Nominations presented the list 
of officers: President, J.S.Cilley, of Brandon; Vice-President, 
Rev. James Fietcher, of Manchester; Recording Secretary, 
Miss Julia E. Bond, of Brandon; Corresponding Secretary, 
Oscar Atwood, of Rutland; Treasurer, H. H. Boss, of Ver- 
gennes. The report of the committe was adopted. 


Rey. P. 8. Pratt, of Dorset, red a paper on ‘‘ The Needs and 
Methods of Moral Training in Schools.’’ Mr. Pratt showed, 
in clear and logical manner, the need of moral training in pre- 
paring the young to fulfil their duties as citizens. He empha- 
sized the necessity of employing teachers of positive morality. 

Rev. J. D. Emerson, of Jericho, followed with a witty and 
interesting addres on ‘‘ Radical Education.’’ He thought the 
object of teaching was not to cram knowledge down boys, but 
it was to make of them noble men and good citizens. The 
radical teacher is not confined to certain methods, but is above 
all methods. He is himself method. 


Mr. Atwood, principal of the Rutland High School, in a 
paper on “‘The High School: Its Claims and its Work,’’ 
spoke at length in demonstration of the value of the high 
school in the educational system of the State. Having fully 
considered its claims to be an integral part of our system of 
education, he ably discussed the conditions of its organization 
and management. 


In addition to the usual resolutions of courtesy, it was voted 
that a law is needed to prevent town superintendents from 
giving certificates except to those fairly entitled to them; also, 
that every teacher is bound to seek self-culture, and that the 
Association recommend most earnestly the New-ENGLAND 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION as a means to that end. 


Miss Julia E. Bond, of Brandon, then read an able paper 
upon “* The Study of English Grammar.’’ Miss Bond thought 
the study should commence early. Asa means of discipline 
the study of language is important, but more especially so as 
it opens to view the whole field of literature. 


Then came the conference meeting, during which several 
educational topics were discussed, among which were disci- 
pline in schools, reviews, thoroughness, and the penuriousness 
of our legislature in providing for schools. The speakers in 
this conference were Messrs. Randall and Nicholson of Rut- 
land; Congdon, Baker, and Williams of Danby, Mrs. E. J. 
Hawkins and Miss Addie Royce of Brandon, and Miss Wheeler 
of West Rutland. This was a very interesting exercise. 


After passing a vote of thanks to the president and secretary 
of the Association for their services, the Association adjourned 
sine die. 

This Association embraces within its limits the counties of 
Addison, Rutland, and Bennington. It is nowin a very flour- 
ishing condition, and all things give promise of a prosperous 
future. The meeting at Danby was perhaps the best ever held 
by the Association. It was certainly one of very great interest 
and profit to those present, nearly one hundred of whom were 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


— Forty-two candidates applied for admission to the State 
Normal School, Salem, and 37 have been admitted; of these 8 
were from Salem, 4 from Lynn, and 6 from Lowell. The 
average age was 18% years. Whole number in attendance 240; 
senior clas 37. 

— The joint committe on Education have reported ad- 
versely on limiting school committes with reference to school 
appropriations. Hearings hav been held on the high-school 
question, allowing towns to tax themselves to educate pupils 
at other than public schools; on the abolition of certain nor- 
mal schools; and on the tenure of office of teachers; also on 
the free text-book question. 


— Every Boston teacher wil be interested in an article on 
page 104 of Tue JouRNAL OF EpvucarTion for Feb. 12, on 
** Boston Schools.” This suggestion is from one who has no 
pecuniary or other interest in THe JOURNAL, except as every 
citizen has an interest in the schools of the city and in the 
teachers, who make not only the schools, but, in so great 
measure, the city as well. ould that every Boston teacher 
were interested in some good educational journal, and in other 
professional works. Would that the teachers of Boston, and 
other friends of education, would take advantage of the daily 
and weekly press to instruct the public mind and educate pub- 
lic sentiment in regard to the best public-school ee. 

RIEND, 


— The 43d Annual Report of the Board of Education and 
Secretary of the Board, to which we referred in the important 
resumé of THe JouRNAL of January 1, contains, in addition 
to the ordinary departments, the report of the Norfolk County 
Committee of the Mass. School Committees’ Association, on 
the examination of the schools of that county. George A. 
Walton, agent of the Board, was invited to make the ques- 
tions, and conduct the examinations. The report before us 
shows the plan, methods, and results of that examination, 
and as a revelation of school work is the most thorough, sys- 
tematic, and complete we have ever read. ‘There are 24 
towns in the county. Two grades of questions were proposed : 
one for pupils who had been in school four years, and are 
ranked in primary classes; the other for pupils who had been 
in school eight years, and are ranked in grammar classes. 
The number of primary classes examined was 154, with 2,886 
pupils; of grammar classes, was 122, with 2,095 pupils. 
While the examinations were limited to reading, writing, and 
arithmetic, in reading the pupils were tested as to their power 
to read both to themselves and to others, and especially as to 
their ability to read at sight; under writing were embraced 
penmanship, spelling, and composition; in arithmetic tests 
were applied to ascertain proficiency in performing arithmet- 
ical operations, and their ability to comprehend and solve 
practical problems. All the results were carefully marked on 
a scale of one hundred, and the aggregate and average will be 
found in tables carefully prepared. Mr. Walton has given a 
faithful report of his work, and his observations thereon are 
of singular value. The illustrations of the work in its various 
departments will prove of great interest and value as practical 
results of tests applied to our common-school work in the fair- 
est possible way. Lithographs of letters, narrations, and 
work in arithmetic, present to the reader the exact papers as 
presented by the pupils, and the revelation herein given will 
be an astonishing one to those who are not familiar with the 
ordinary results of our common schools. We shall have occa- 
sion to refer to this singular and workman-like document in 
future issues of THE JOURNAL. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


— In the town of Exeter, 37 out of 228 children, between 5 
and 15 years of age, hav not attended school at all during the 
past year. 
— The public-school children of Providence gave a concert 
recently for the benefit of the starving children in Ireland. 
— The school committe of Bristol hav decided to revise the 
course of study, in order to facilitate an early and easy com- 
prehension of the fundamental principles of the common 
branches by oral instruction. 

— The school committe of Providence hav voted to adopt 
the American Standard System of Penmanship. 
— At the last meeting of the Rhode Island Historical Society, 
Mr. Reuben A. Guild, librarian of Brown University, red a 
historical sketch by the Rev. Hezekiah Smith, D.D., of Haver- 
hill, Mass., well known throughout the United colonies as a 
patriot, scholar, and preacher. The extracts from his letters 
written, while serving as chaplain in the Revolutionary army, 
throw new light upon the battles of Stillwater and surrender 
of Burgoyne. They also bring to view the character of prom- 
inent officers, like Gates, Schuyler, and Arnold. 


— The question of the rights of Newport schoolboys to con- 
gregate in the streets and use offensiv language, was under 
discussion at the last committe meeting. Superintendent 
Clarke said that, in his opinion, the teacher had no control 
over the pupil after he had reached the street. The committe 
coincided with this view. Mr. Clarke, continuing, said that 
he had caused the teachers to warn every boy that such actions 
would render them liable to be prosecuted under the ordinance 
whieh forbids, under penalty, the congregating of crowds, and 


teachers, 


the use of profane language on the public streets. Mr. Clarke 


hoped that this would hav the desired effect. The superin- 
tendent reported that the average of the evening schools was a 
trifle over ninety-nine per cent. He thought the schools had 
accomplisht more this session than during any previous winter, 
the principal reason being that the pupils had been more stedy 
in their application to study. 


CONNECTICUT. 


— The Hartford High School has quietly increased during 
the decade it has occupied the present new building, from a 
daily average of 250 to 400 pupils, with probably a hundred 
more enrolled during the year, so that the building considered 
capacious ten years ago has already been enlarged to contain 
the atill-increasing classes. This growth not only attests the 
faith of the city in the school, but shows its reputation in 
the neighboring towns, which send in about a hundred stu- 
dents. One naturally attributes this development of the 
school to good teaching, and investigation shows this to be the 
fact. Its standard for admission is high, and throughout its 
four years’ course faithful work is required; so that from its 
English and classical department young men and misses step 
into positions of good salaries, or take high standing in col- 
lege classes. The grammar schools necessarily have a high 
standard of scholarship in fitting for the high school, and also 
send into shops and offices youths well grounded in the rudi- 
ments of a good education. 

Hartford is peculiar in its school system. The high 
school is supported by the town, that old provincial 
organization, which still holds sway over more than 
the city. The grammar schools are controlled after 
the ancient ‘‘deestrict’’? system, to which the citizens 
cling with perfect faith, believing that much of their success 
depends on the system. The rivalry of districts, the annual 
and special meetings, bringing school matters directly to the 
minds of so many, certainly work a benefit; but with the same 
interest of tax-payers and parents, with as earnest a commit- 
tee, and as good instructors, any system would succeed. 

We must yield to Hartford people some virtue in their argu- 
ment that the division into districts stimulates the personal in- 
terest of the citizens, and emulation in teachers and pupils. We 
must confess that no city of the wealth and refinement of Hart- 
ford so patronizes public schools as to prevent the growth of large 
private schools, especially when there are in their midst such 
old institutions as the Old Female Seminary and Hannum’s 
Business College. 

Hartford gives good argument for long tenure of office. 
Good teachers are retained ; for example, Mr. Hall, of the 
high school, who was vice-principal so long with the revered 
Mr. Capron; Messrs. Barrows of the Brown School, Morse of 
the North, Stockwell of the Arsenal, the late Mr. Harris of 
the South, and host of lady-teachers. These have taught 
with power; have been progressive ; have searched for every 
development of improved methods ; and used the *‘ Quincy ”’ 
system long before the rush of pilgrims to the schools in the 
native town of the two presidents. 

Hartford teachers never hint whether their salaries are high 
or low, but astudy of town records shows that $17,755 was 
paid last year for wages of the sixteen teachers in the high 
school, including seven males; and $87,150 to 138 grammar- 
school teachers, including fifteen males, Simple division will 
give the average. 


WARD’S NATURAL SCIENCE ESTAB- 
LISHMENT. 


A visit to Prof. H. A. Ward’s Science Establishment, Roch- 
ester, N. Y., is worth a trip across the continent. 

Few teachers are aware of the wealth of material here col- 
lected, although his large cabinet of geology and mineralogy 
in the University in this city is well known to the scientific 
world, It was our great privilege, recently, to spend a day in 
Professor Ward's establishment, and, although we had known 
something of it before, we left with astonishment, acknow!l- 
edging that it altogether surpassed all our highest expecta- 
tions. It is especially in relation to the schools of our coun- 
try that we desire to describe this museum and its work. 

Professor Ward was for several years a successful and en- 
thusiastic teacher, and his labors in that field long ago sug- 
gested to him the necessity of bringing before American stu- 
dents and the teachers of this country the means of illustrating 
all branches of natural science. The design contemplated the 
bringing together in one place typical representative specimens 
in each of the families, orders, classes, and other divisions of 
the several kingdoms of nature. 

The labor, study, and correspondence connected with this 
work has been immense, as has also been the home and for- 
eign travel by Professor Ward and his corps of collectors 
and collaborators. He has already crossed the ocean no less 
than sixteen times, seeking specimens in nearly all countries, 
and is now about to visit South America and Europe again for 
the purpose of obtaining still further rare and beautiful speci- 
mens. The result of his labors may be imagined when we 8ay 


that on his grounds are ten large two-story buildings, with 
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thirty-five rooms, where material is either prepared or stored, 
and that he constantly employs twenty men, whose average 
pay is nearly two hundred dollars per week; also, that not 
only has nearly every institution of note in the United States 
drawn upon him for natural science cabinets, — most of them 
costing several thousand dollars each, — but the museums of 
Europe are constantly calling up6n him for series of American 
minerals and zodlogical specimens. 

The reputation of the mounted skeletons sent out from his 
establishment is so great that he has continual orders from 
Dresden, Vienna, Bordeaux, London, ete, One large order 
from the British Museum comprehends a full series of North 
American fresh-water fishes, including three of each species. 
During our visit to him, the morning’s mail brought him a 
letter from the director of higher education in the city of 
Oporto, Portugal, asking to purchase certain natural history 
specimens. It is gratifying to American pride to know that 
the treasures of European museums are obtained from an 
American establishment. To give an idea of the size of the 
orders he is receiving, we may mention that Professor Agassiz, 
of Harvard, has sent for a full series of mounted animals, 
mammals, and birds from all parts of the world. The catalogue 
of these animals covers seventy printed octavo pages, and 
enumerates over two thousand species. It is sufficient to say 
that no other like institution in the world is able to fill such 
an order as this. ‘ 

The one who prepares specimens for the school must know 
what the school wants; the stock of material must be very ex- 
tensive in order to meet the demands of all our institutions, and 
the prices must be within the reach of ordinary students. All 
of these conditions are fulfilled in Professor Ward’s establish- 
ment. He has already published over twenty catalogues of 
specimens he has ready for use, containing an aggregate of two 
thousand pages. Many teachers do not know exactly what 
they need, so that it is a fortunate circumstance that in Pro- 
fessor Ward they have a sound adviser, who not only directs 
but supplies their wants. 

A hasty glance through his building will give our readers a 
more definite idea of what they contain. In Cosmos Hall we 
find both stories furnished with drawers and glazed cases, filled 
with beautiful crystals, spars, ores, minerals, and rocks, —in 
all, many thousand specimens of uniform sizes, from localities 
reaching quite around the world. In the next adjoining build- 
ing are seen the gems of his collections for many years,—mag- 
nificent fossils, to duplicate which would not be easy,—ammo- 
nites, orthoceras, trilobites, and crinoids, such as few cabinets 
in the world can show. One slab in this collection contains 
the head of acrinoid with stem five feet long. There is also 
here the skeleton of a mastodon, the head of which has bones 
and teeth as perfect as the day it died. Here are beautiful 
fossil fishes from England and Germany, fine saurians in slabs, 


icthyosaurus, plesiosaurus, teleosaurus; also a mounted spec- 
imen eight feet high of the remarkable dinornis,—the ostrich- 
like bird from New Zealand, — and an almost perfect skeleton 
of the rare glyptodon, the gigantic fossil armadillo, from 
Buenos Ayres, No other collection in this country of its size 
contains more rich and rare specimens of rocks, minerals, and 
fossils than this. It would well pay the student of natural 
science to spend three months here, studying what is so well 
represented. 

In another building, with a hall 30 x 40 feet, and 18 feet from 
floor to ceiling, are seen hundreds of skeletons, most beauti- 
fully mounted by workmen whose lives have been devoted to 
this branch of scientific work. The workmen in this depart- 
ment are truly artists, and their skill is simply wonderful. 
Two of these osteologists Professor Ward brought from the 
Jardin des Plantes, Paris, where they had worked for a long 
time under the direction of eminent anatomists. The skeletons 
prepared here are beautiful in their whiteness and elegance of 
mounting. 

Three buildings, one of them 80 feet long, are devoted to the 
manufacture and display of casts of rare and celebrated fos- 
sils,—the megatherium, glyptodon, dinotherium, diprotodon, 
sivatherium, colossochelys, mosasaurus, plesiosaurus, and 
many other wonderful specimens found in European museums. 

Ward’s collection of casts has a world-wide reputation. 
Thousands of dollars were spent in copying these specimens 
in the royal museums that contain the originals, and American 
scholars have now equal advantages with those abroad to be- 
come acquainted with these manifold types of extinct life. 
Exact copies in form, color, and size are reproduced, so that 
it is often difficult to detect the difference between a real fossil 
and its cast. Professor Ward has placed American teachers 
under great obligation to him by bringing within their reach, 
for a very small price, beautiful fac-similes, the originals of 
which could not be obtained. 

We next enter a building devoted to taxidermy, in the upper 
room of which are hundreds of skins hanging from the ceiling, 
including apes, monkeys, walrus, bears, hyenas, lions, tigers, 
sloths, ant-eaters, armadillos, buffaloes, deer, elk, moose, gi- 
raffes, yak, wild boar, peccaries, besides an immense collection 
of the marsupial animals; as kangaroos, echidna, wombat, tas- 
manian devil, ornitharynchus, thylacinus, and other rare skins. 
In an adjoining room are kept fishes, batrachians, and other 
specimens, in alcohol ; among these are lepidosteus, amia, 
menopoma, spatularia, scaphisoynchus, aspidonectes, and 
other American species of special anatomical interest. An- 
other building, long and low, is devoted exclusively to the 


preparation of skeletons. These are received with the dried 
flesh upon them, and are subjected to a long process of soak- 
ing and bleaching, lasting from six to twenty-four months. 
There are eighty vats to receive them, all systematically num- 
bered. 


Passing the blacksmith’s and carpenter’s shops, we enter 
the Invertebrate Hall, where above and below are corals, star- 
fishes, shells, sponges, and crustaceans, all systematically 
numbered and labeled. Another hall contains collections of 
ethnological and archwological interest. Here are seen great 
numbers of implements and weapons of the stone-age, with 
Peruvian, Zuni, and Moqui pottery, Indian skulls, ornaments, 
and clothing, not excepting mummies from Egypt, with the 
sycamore wood sarcophagi in which they were enclosed. 

The most recent work to which Professor Ward and Mr. 
Howell, his partner in the inorganic department, have given 
their attention, is collecting and arranging a complete series 
of rocks of the New-York system. In accomplishing this, and 
in making it as nearly perfect as possible, they have received 
valuable aid from Dr. Newberry, the well-known geologist of 
New York city. The ‘‘ New York Series” is especially valu- 
able to all students in the United States, because so favorable 
was the field, and so well did the New-York geologists perform 
their work that the formations described by them in New 
York have been almost universally accepted as the American 
types. All of these rocks are well represented in one hun- 
dred and ten carefully-selected and prepared specimens, ac- 
companied by a catalogue of forty-four pages, which is the 
best expression of the lithology of the State of New York we 
have ever seen. In fact this catalogue would be a good refer- 
ence-book to place in the hands of all students of geology. 

After visiting these buildings, the student of natural science 
leaves with the impression of order, arrangement, and scien- 
tific method. Everything has a place, and everything is in its 
place, whether it be a specimen of hulandite among the min- 
erals, pumice and trachyte in lithology, rhynconella and am- 
monites among fossils, beautiful white skeletons of mammals, 
birds, batrachians, and fishes; or the stuffed specimens of 
tigers, macaws, and terrapins, human skeletons and ana- 
tomical preparations, birds’ eggs, home or foreign, magnifi- 
cent corals, and perfectly preserved crinoids from the Barba- 
does, or the beautiful Blaschka glass models of actinians, 
ascidians, acalephs, holothurians, and cephalopods. 

This large establishment is not a vast curiosity-shop, but, on 
the contrary, it is a perfectly arranged scientific collection. 
An entire letter could be devoted to the life of Professor Ward 
himself. He is emphatically a self-made man, and has been 
an enthusiast in this study all his life. His correspondents 
are sending in material from all parts of the globe, and his 
collectors are busy in India, South America and Austraiia. 
The most emphatic witness which could be borne to the merits 
of his establishment are the calls which he constantly receives 
for specimens of all kinds from all parts of Europe, as before 
noticed. He studied under Prof. Louis Agassiz, and has spent 
years in Paris, Germany, and London, hearing lectures from 
the most noted naturalists. In 1877 he wintered in Arabia 
and Abyssinia, and to cross the ocean has become a yearly 
event with him. Teachers and patrons of education in Amer- 
ica will do well to be proud of such a live, earnest man and 
such an establishment as he has founded. 

JEROME ALLEN. 


WIisconsin.—St. Croix county has 98 school districts outside 
of the city of Hudson, two schools of two departments, and 
one of four. The new school-building in New Richmond has 
four commodious rooms, The building was erected last year, 
at an expense of $8000. The first term of work has just closed ; 
O. W. Mosher, principal. 
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PAMPHLETS, ETC. 


pananal Report of the Minister of Education on the 
No <1, Separate, and High Schools, and also on the 
‘oan and Model Schools of the Province of Ontario, 

Mating Adam Crookes, Minister, Toronto, Ont. 

Inf ematics; by J. Ficklin, Ph.D., Missouri. 
Life. pence on the Refraction of Four Years of College 
Derby, M.D. New York: Trow Print- 
enePoree have also been received from the Village of 
Y., for 1879, L. C. Foster, Supt.; Peoria, Ills., 
Rien oherty, Supt.; New Orleans, La., Wm. O. 
Me Row Industrial School for Girls, 
Bowdels, Ga kwell, Supt. Also Catalogues from 
bern College, Brunswic » Me., 1879-80, J. M. Cham- 
LL.D. Prest. Marietta College, Marietta, O., 
School : I. W. Andrews, Prest ; ll House High 
Pring and Library, New Haven, Ct., ‘T. W. T. Curtis, 


page Toy Books for Rewards, 2c. each, 
Samples for 3c, stamp, F. E. ADAMS, Hill, N.H. 


OLD WORLD! 


THIRD YEAR,---1880. 


Europe, Egypt, and the Holy Land. 


Grand Summer Excursions through ENGLAND, 
SCOTLAND, HOLLAND, BELGIUM, 
GERMANY, AUSTRIA, ITALY, SWIT- 
ZERLAND, FRANCE, &c.— All the capitals, 
leading art centers, and most picturesque places to be 
visited. —- LONDON, PARIS, BERLIN, 
VIENNA, BOME, &c.— The Scottish, Italian, 
and Swiss Lakes.—The Adriatic Sea.—The High Alps. 
—Several of the Chief Alpine Passes to be Crossed. 

The Eastern Tours to take place in the Autumn, and 
to include all points of THE GREATEST BIBLICAL 
AND HISTORIC IMPORTANCE, 

Special Trips in connection with the Great Sun- 
day School Celebration at LONDON, andthe 
Mandel Festival at the CRYSTAL PAL- 
ACE, which begins Sept. 18.—jChance to witness the 
Passion Play at OBER-AMMERGAU. 

Eight Different Sailing Dates.—-Company Select. 
—Numbers in Sections Limited.—Free Carriage 
Drives in all Principal Cities. —All Travel, Hotels, 
&c., First Class.—Special Concerts.— Additioual 
Advantages and More Extended Routes, making the 
Excursions the Cheapest and Grandest ever announced. 

Prices from $285 to $660. 

A 48- pamphlet, giving full particulars, sent 


E. TOURJEE, 


256 tf BOSTON, MASS. 


EUROPE! 


1880 FOR THE SUMMER OF 1880 
ANNUAL MAY PARTY. 
GRAND ANNUAL EDUCATIONAL VACATION PARTY. 
ANNUAL MIDSUMMER PARTY. 
Pamphlet containing full particulars, with MAP 
OF EUROPE, sent free on application. 
Tourist Tickets for Independent Travelers, by all routes. 
COOK’S EX CURSIONIST contains fares for 
over 1000 tours ; by mail, 10 cents, 
Address THOMAS COOK & SON, 
252 tf 261 Broadway, N.Y.; P. 0. Box 4197. 


Preparation for Harvard and Oxford, 
Boston Supervisors’ Examinations, 
E. R. HUMPHREYS, LL.D. 


Adult pupils taught by correspondence. The success 
of Dr. Humphreys’ pupils during the last three years 
has even surpassed that of former years. 

Jan., 1880. (m) 129 West Chester Park, Boston. 


NATIONAL SCHOOL OF 


ELOCUTION AND ORATORY, 
1418 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
Course in Elocution. Course in Geter. Literary 
Course For public soon readers, teachers, and the 
general student of higher English. The Next Term 

opens Dec. 1st. 70-page Catalogue on application. 
182 m J. W. SHOEMAKER, A.M., Prest. 


PROF. MOSES T. BROWN’S 
TECHNICAL LECTURES on ELOCUTION AND GESTURE, 
For Colleges, Schools, and Classes. 

A COURSE OF TEN LECTURES AND LESSONS 
READING, ORATORY, AND PERSONATION. 
Prof. BRowN will receive at his rooms, at St. James 
Hotel, Boston, a limited number of students in Elocution. 


State Normal and Training School, 
FARMINGTON, MAINE, 


The Spring Term of the 16th year of this school will 
Tuesday, Feb. For circular giving 


detailed information apply to the Principal 
256 C. ROUNDS. 


d 
Month and expenses guaranteed to Agents, 
$77 Outiits free. SHaw & Co,, Augusta, Me. 257d 


Heness-Sauveur 


INSTITUTE OF LANGUAGES, 
| 254 A. ZUELLIG, Dir., Hotel Pelham, Boston. 


©. 8. COL BY, 149 (A) Tre- 
ELOCUTION, Suammering owed 
Faculty of School uf Oratory. 186 


“It is brief and accurate beyond 
precedent.”’—Chicago Ed. Weekly. G RA M MA R. 
‘No other text-book on any science has ever been so 
perfectly adapted to save time and labor. Is a new de- 
ure,—most important one of present sr: Let 
hers and students rejoice.”"—Nat’l Jour. of Ed. 
ie By mail, $1.25 ; Intro., $1.00 ; Examin., 75 cts. 
AUTHORS’ PUB. CO., Publishers, 
256 eow tf 27 Bond Street, New York. 


NEW AND BEAUTIFUL REWARD-CARDS, 
For Sunday and Day Schools. 


Over 1000 kinds and designs, comprising Motto, Reward, 
Scripture Text, Sentiment, Bible Verse, Good Device, 
and Hymnal Cards, attractive, desirable, inexpensive. 

A never-ending source of delight to the little ones. 
Unfailing and invaluable helps to all teachers, religious 
and secular. Once tried, they will be found indspen- 
sable. Prices extremely low. Extra inducements and 
ee to any teachers or agents 


and price-list 
sending us their address. 
SCHOOL DIPLOMAS. Elegant, new, and appropriat: 
designs. Samples and pee furnished on application. 
J. H. BUFFORD’S SONS, Man 

Established 1830. (256 tf] ASS. 


T. H. MCALLISTER, 
New York. | 


Boston, 
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NEW-ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Vol. XI.—No. 8. 


LATE PUBLICATIONS. 


Title. 
Our Common School System. 16mo, pp. 384, cloth. 
How to Enjoy Life. New ed., 12mo, pp. 360, cl. - 
Camp and Cabin. | 16mo, pp. Little Classic.” 
The Master of Red Leaf. 0, PP 277. - - 


British Invasion of New Haven, Conn. . - - Townshend has H Townshend 75 
Sporting Adventures in the Far West. 12mo,cl. = - J M Murphy Harper & Bros 

Origin of the Homeric Poems. 16mo, cl. - - Prof Packard > . 

Shakespeare's King John. I6mo,cl. - - - W J Rolfe, ed 70 
Golden Rod. 32mo, paper. - - - - - 25 
Life of Alexander Duff. Portraits and colored maps. Dr Geo Smith A C Armstrong & Son 3 75 
Contracts of Common Carriers. 8vo, pp. 550, sheep. John D Lawson Central Law Journal 5 00 
The c of Christian Evidences. oe 328, cl. Rev G F Wright W F Draper 150 
The Life and Work of St. Paul. 8vo PP. , cl - FWFarrar,DD EP Dutton & Co 3 50 
About Grant. 12mo, pp. 208,cl.,paper title. - John L Swift Lee & Shepard 1 00 
Kings in Exile. 12mo, pp. 368. - - - - Alphonse Daudet ” sed 50, 1 00 
Hal. The Story of a Clodhopper. 12mo. : Wm M F Round 50, 1 00 
Arithmetic for Young Children. Ed. by Willard Small. Horace Grant as Se 30, 35 
Works of Virgil. Transl. into English » Prof John Connington “ o 200 
Six Popular Tales. 2d series. Selected and Arranged by Henry Cabot Lodge “ . 20 
The Prize Speaker. Cl. Edited by Geo M Baker 6 1 00 
Reading Club No. 8. Edited Geo M Baker ad « 15, 50 
The Life and Times of Queen 3 vols., 8vo, cl John Hill Burton Scribner & Welford 13 50 
Handbook of Embroidery. Cr. 8vo. - ~ - L Higgin “ “ 2 00 
Collected Verses. Cr. 8vo. - - . - Violet Fane “6 “ 2 00 
The Elements of pp. 25. Davis, Bardeen & Co 
The Art of Securing Attention. mo, pp. 32, . 

Learning and Health. “ School-room nssica Ko. 5. Benj W Richardson “ “ 15 
Politics and Scheols. 8vo, pp. 23, paper. - - - Sidney G Cooke “ “ 25 
Chart of Civil Government. 24mo. =. el. - - C T Pooler “ “ 25 
A Thousand Regents’ Questions. Royal 24mo, pp. 80, pap. C W Bardeen “ bed 1 00 
Family Prayers. 12mo, pp. 110, cl. - - - E P Dutton & Co 50 
Modern Thinkers; What they yy and Why. ame, el. pag mete LLD C P Farrell 1 50 
John Ploughman’s Talk; Plain k to Plain e. urgeon 

Moths: A Novel. 12mo, pp. 520,cl.ex. - - - “Ouida” J B Lippincott & Co 1 2 


hor. Publssher. Price. 
- Gail Hamilton $1 50 


I ra 1 00 
* Wm M Cornell K Fun ‘0 
R Ww Raymond Fords, Howard & Hulbert 1 % 


Mrs E A Meriwether a J Hale & Son 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


WE again invite the attention of our readers 
to the Columbia Bicycle made by the Pope 
Manufacturing Company, Boston, advertised 
in Tue JourNAL. This Bicycle is pronounced 
by Wm. Cann, long-distance champion of Eng- 
land, Charles Tenvot, champion of France, 
and by the first American riders, to be the 
best roadster they have ever seen. The gentle- 
men teachers and students using this Bicycle 
pronounce it the most in ting physical 
exercise they have ever tried. All the parts 
are interchangeable, and consequently repairs 
are made quickly and at small cost, which gives 
a great advantage over all other makes. nd 
3-cent stamp for price-list and catalogue, con- 
taining full information, or ten cents for cat- 
logue and copy of “‘ Bicycling World.” 


Now that the industries of this country are 
reviving in a marked manner, and are appar- 
ently resting on a firm basis, new fields are 
opening to American youth in all the indus- 
trial arts. The days of workmen who use 
‘the rule of thumb” methods are over, and 
all who would succeed in life should start in 
the battle well prepared for their contest, and 
well equipped. A series of works calculated to 
develop thought, and to gradually lead their 
students from elementary principles to the 
more elaborate methods of investigation is, in 
this field, of the greatest value. Such a series 
has been written, and more recently carefull 
revised, by our eminent friend, Prof. S. Ed. 
ward Warren. Commencing with simple 
forms, he gradually, and by a thoroughly com- 
plete method, takes the student thro the 
theory of the subject, illustrating it the 
most familiar examples. 

His series of works is complete, consisting 
of five elementary books and five higher works. 
These are adapted to grammar schools, high 
schools, colleges, and scientific institutions, as 
well as for practical use among artisans of 
every class; they are suited also to draughts- 
men and young artists; the great point in each 
being, they are thoroughly adapted to self-in- 
struction. Time and space forbids a review of 
each work in detail, but the lists and descri 
tions may be had by application to the b- 
lishers, John Wiley & 
New York City. 


Ir school committees would employ a com- 
petent man who thoroughly understands the 
business to make new Blackboards and repair 
the old ones, they would find that they would 
get first-class boards that teachers could do 
double the work on at a slight cost above 


the miserable boards that many teachers are of 


ns, 15 Astor P. 
| th 


No. 182 Broadway, New York city, has been 
noticed, where most appropriate apparatus for 
college and school use may be found. 


We have lately seen the improved Holtz’s 
electric machine, on exhibition in the above es- 
tablishment, the action of which is not sur- 
prising only, as the Evening Post remarks, but 
ind exceeding anything which ever has 
come to our notice touching this branch of sci- 
ence. The large Holtz’s electric machine, with 
a revolving plate not larger than twenty inches 
in diameter, is productive of a most brilliant 
spark, strongly intensified, eleven inches in 
length, closely resembling zigzag lightning,— 
an excellent imitation of the natural phenom- 
enon. The sparks are discharged in rapid 
succession, with a report almost as loud as a 
istol. The variety of experiments which can 

performed with the aid of this wonderful 
apparatus is a fact astonishing, and can be 
shown to an impressive advantage if compared 
with the action from former machines. The 
small machine, with a revolving plate twelve 
inches in diameter, is equally a success. 
Sparks seven inches in length, of a brilliant in- 
tensity, are discharged rapidly with a loud re- 
port. Most striking is the effect from the 
small machine; no one will ever expect such a 
result. These machines have only lately been 
so wonderfully improved by Mr. Meyer, and 
they are of a most superior workmanship, ele- 
gant in design, and of a solid construction in 
every detail. A great variety of other physical 
and chemical epperstns may be found in Curt 
W. Meyer’s establishment, some entirely new 
in construction; they cap be seen in operation 
there, and a visit to this establishment will 
greatly delight those interested in natural 
science. Mr. Meyer aims, in the development 
of apparatus that they may be simplified in con- 
struction, yet perfect in every respect, and 
most suitable to teach the young student while 
amusing them. Our school authorities should 
not fail to consult Mr. Meyer in regard to im- 
proved apparatus for school use. 


Tue Portfolio Blotter, advertised by J. W. 
C. Gilman & Co., 14 Bromfield street, Boston, 
in THE JOURNAL of this week, is the best pro- 
tective cover for the copy-book we have ever 
seen. It should be used in every school in the 


land. Samples sent for five cents. The same 
firm furnish the celebrated Duntonian steel 
No. 400 (known as the ‘School Pen’’), 
or 80 cts. per gross. The are admirable; try 
em, 


Messks. Hoventon, Osaoop & Co., Bos- 
ton, announce two important books in THE 
JOURNAL of this week. Thomas Hughes’s 
work, entitled The Manliness of Christ, is one 


which will attract universal attention. The 
other, by Maria Parloa, on the First Principles 
Household Management and Cookery, is a 


pages each (with new indexes), at the low price 
of $7.50 for the set, two volumes being given 
to each of his works, the Constitutional His- 


to land (the more valuable because 
comtinues it to the present time), 
the Middle Ages, and the Introduction to the 
Literature of Europe. These books belong in 
every library, and this is an edition =— 
throughout, in type, print, paper, and binding. 
Messrs. A. C. Armstrong Son, and, by ar- 
rangement with them, Mr. Crowell, publish the 
work simultaneously, and in friendly rivalry 
as to which house shall sell most copies in a 
given time. The first edition is likely to be 
early exhausted, so that parties will be wise 
to order promptly. 


Horsrorp’s Acip PHOSPHATE is 
according to the directions of Prof, 
Horsford, of Cambridge, Mass., the well-known 
authority on nutritious bread and the cereals. 
Useful in Dyspepsia, Nervous Diseases, Men- 
tal and Physical Exhaustion, etc. 258 a 


Tue proper slope in writing is an angle of 
fifty-two degrees, and the proper pen for the 
purpose is one of Esterbrook’s. 


== MONEY, AND HOW TO MAKE IT. == 


A most important work, and which no one can afford 
to be without who desires to improve and advance their 
position in life; shows clearly the inevitable way to 
success and prosperity, — contains 600 pages,—illustra- 
ted, leather binding. gent postpaid on receipt of $3.25. 


NEW YORK & LONDON BOOK CO., 


258 tf eow (P) 1191 Broadway, New York. 


DUPTEK COPY-BOOK, 


Just patented and published, 
Gives, (1) the copy near to the writing ; (2) a smooth 
support to the hand while writing,— no stumbling on 
the lower edge of the book ; (3) 48 copy lines in each 
book; (4) with Inset Practice Pages, unlimited writin 
8 ; (5) common-school course in books A, B, and C; 
(6) the most for the money. Mailed to Teachers on 
receipt of 10 ets. per book. 

Address J. W. C. GILMAN & CO., 
257 eow 14 Bromfield St., Boston. 


ART STUDENTS 


Received in the various branches of 


DRAWINC AND PAINTINC, 


Comprising Freehand and Model Drawing; Pers ive 

Crayon and Charcoal Drawing ; Oil, Water -co rand 

Pastel Painting ; China Painting, Modeling in Clay, 

Photograph Finishing, Sketching from Nature, etc. 
ACADEMY 


F ART, 
W. H. TITCOMBE, Principal. 
LIBERTY TREE BUILDING, 630 Washington St. 7 
COLUMBIA BICYCLE. 


for teachers and students unequaled; 
indorsed by the medical profession as 
the most healthful of out-door sports. 
It augments three-fold the locomotive 
power of any ordinary man. 

Send 3-cent stamp for Price-list and 
24-page Catalogue, containing full in- 
formation. 

THE POPE MANF’G CO., 
255 (P) 103 Summer St., Boston. 


Badges and Medals. 


W. A. HAYWARD 
No. 1 Barclay St., corner Broadway, New York, 


MANUFACTURER OF 
COLLEGE, SCHOOL, CLUB, PRIZE, anp SOCIETY 
BADGES, MEDALS, AND JEWELS, 
of every description. 
ta Illustrated Catalogue or Special Designs sent 
free upon request. e (P) 


If you wish either to buy or sell School 
Books, new or second-hand, 


Address A. 8S. CLARK, 
66 Nassau Street, 
23822 (P) New York City. 


ous Books with prices. 
new or second-hand School 


AGENTS WANTED. 
MATERNITY: 


A BOOK FOR WIVES, MOTHERS, NURSES. 
By T. 8. VERDI, A.M., M.D. 

“< A safe friend and guide, the use of which is remark- 
ably easy,—a very comprehensive work, whose author 
has been for years well known as an unusually able and 
successful practitioner.”—N. Y. Times. 

Agents Wanted. Circulars free. Mailed, post- 
paid, for $2, by FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, 

256 tf 27 Park Place, New York. 


AGENTS EVERYWHERE 

ANTED to sell the first and only absolutely 
complete History and Carenolegy North and 
South America ever offered it contains the 
works, word for word, of the most celebrated of 
America’s Historians, in one royal 4to volume of nearly 
1000 pages, fully illustrated (equivalent to 6000 octavo 
pages). All critics pronounce it the “ Fountain Head 
of American History, unequaled for or study.” 


No teacher, editor, public map, or family, can afford 
to be without it. Circulars of ALLEN & WILLMARTH, 
Publishers, 4 Bond Street, NEw YORK. 251 tf 


Normal Question Book? 


BIG MONEY FOR ALL. 


Agents Wanted forthe Nermal Question Z 
ook, Normal Teacher, and Wetheds 
of ‘Teaching in Country Schools. 


THE BEST WORKS EVER OFFERED TO < 
CANVASSERS. 


Write for Terms and full particulars. 
238 J. E. SHERRILL, Danville, Ind, 


Methods of Teaching.’ 


F. F. WHITTIER, General Agent for the 
New-England States, 32 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 


Agents Wanted, 


TO CANVASS FOR 


The Journal of Education, 
The Primary Teacher, 
The Good Times, 


Blaisdell’s English Classics, 
The Pronunciation of Latin, 
Life of Laura Bridgman. 


ee Good Commissions for any and all. 
the best time to canvass. 


Address THOMAS W. BICKNELL, Publisher, 
244 16 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 


J. L. HAMMETT, 


37 & 39 BBATTLE STREET, BOSTON, 
Dealer in Maps, Charts, Globes, and all School Furni- 

ture and Apparatus ; 
Offers AIDS TO SCHOOL DISCIPLINE at prices re- 
duced from $1.35 to 75c. This set of Graduated Rewards 
which has been used with great success in hundreds of 
schools, consists of 100 and Half-merits, 
200 Five-merit Tickets, 120 Twenty-five merit Tickets, 
and 80 One Hundred-merit Tickets, thus showing the 

standing of the pupil at any time during the term. 

Sent by mail on receipt of 75 cts. 257 tf 


TEACHERS’ BOOK EXCHANGE. 


TEACHERS, if you would exchange School or College 
Text- books you do not need, for School or Miscellaneous 
Books you do need, please send the undersigned a list 
of those you have and get my Catalogue of Miscellane- 
I respectfully solicit orders for 
ooks, single copies or by 


NORMAL TEAC 
4¥LNNO 


Now is 


54 Lasalle Streets Chicago, Til. 
SILK BANNERS shader: 


J. & R. LAMB, New York, 
59 Carmine Street. 


ta Send for circular and price-list 
for DECORATION of DAY and SUN- 
DAY SCHOOLS. 250 zz 


$777 A YEAR and expenses to agents. Outfit free. 


Address P. VickERY. Angusta. Me. 218 77 


Por School-houses, Dwellings, 


From Board of Education, Jersey City: “The Ven- , 


UNIVERSAL VENTILATOR 


Churches, Manufactories, &c. 


These Ventilators are now in use extensively in New York, Brooklyn, Jersey City, and elsewhere through the 
country, and are giving general satisfaction. The Universal works on the only principle by which 
tilation can be obtained without motive power, and is the most simple and efficient appliance of the kind in use, 
and for SCHOOL-HOUSES, DWELLINGS, OFFICES, FACTORIES, and buildings of every description, is without « 
rival. The following are from numerous testimonials received: 


rfect ven- 


From Southworth Paper (Co., Mittineaque, Mass. : 


rfect satisfaction.” “They work to a |“ They meet our full expectation, and it affords us pleas- 


= 


| Em | 


| 


obliged to use. They would almost, if not|'xt-book that should find its place in every | tilntors give perfect satisfaction.” « 
quite, save the difference in cost of erasers |*°%00! and family in America, Read the an- liar location rendered it almost impossible > 
and crayons, to say nothing about the other nouncement carefully. tain j ation whatever "ns Posse 10° 


in any ventilation whatever.” ant dust, ete.” ° 
advantages to be derived from using a good From Union Mutual Life Insurance Co., Boston,| From The Continental (Fire) Insurance Co., New 
blackboard. Mr. J. A Swasey, 19 Brattle St., 


WE wish to call special attention of teachers Mass. : ‘‘ It is working to our entire satisfaction ; have | York: ‘ The Universal Ventilator, placed on this Com- 

all suffered leas f tagn i ir, ’s building b »h lized tations 

Boston, has had 12 year’s experience infmak-| 40d students to the important announcement but since the ventilator has ‘been iS ae ne complaints and is working satisfactorily, and we are gla 
ing Blackboards for many of the best schoois|of Thomas Y. Crowell, New York, in our|"*"® ee" made, and we all enjoy better health.’ 


and is working satisfactorily, and we are glad to recom- 
mend its use for all such as may require ventilation.” 

aged has issue of Feb. 12 (on the first page), of Hallam’s| 256 Lin, ru Broadway, NEW YORK. 

tooth works. Hallam has long held place among 


testify. 
ote the first of the historians, and we are therefore |Sentiment, Pathos, Eloquence, Wit, and Humor, in every style and Variety, 
Tue New York Eveniny Post makes most|giad to announce the appearance of a new will be found in the 


favorable mention of the great progress which |cheap edition of his works, which will bring)’ 1OQ CHOICE SELECTIONS” SERIES, 


has ectri 
been made in constructing el ¢ ma-/him anew before the reading public. This edi- Containing the Best New Things for Declamation, Recitation, Home Roading, and Social Entertainment. 


chines, simplified and suitable for the study of ‘tion is the corrected and revised tex SEVENTE cles, and is coin- 
/ t, una- =k EN Numbers now ready. Every Number contains One Hundr ifferent articles, an bes f 
various branches in natural science. The bridged. The ten volumes, formerly ng ety ——- ee 180 pages each. Price per Number, 30 cents. Ask your Bookseller for 


well-known establishment of Curt W. Meyer, !$17.50, are now printed as six, of about 8001 255 d P. GARRETT & CO., Publishers, 708 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 


ure to recommend them to all who feel the importance 
(as we did) of relieving their rag-room of the unpleas- 
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DIRECTORY. 


Colleges, Preparatory Schools 
——— Schools, Academies, &c. 


COLLEGES. 
UNIVEPSITY. Eight Colleges and 
pAed Open to both sexes. ‘Adaress the Registrar. 


~—_ ETON COLLEGE, Northfield, Minn. For both 
courses of study. JA8.W.STRONG, Pres. 


Publishers. 


Sunday School - 
Library Books. 


Choice, carefully-selected Books of Biography, 
Church History, Science, Natural History, and the t 
of Story-Books. For these, or any other Sunday-school 


Supplies, address 
HOWARD GANNETT, 
257 tf 52 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


sexes. 
—— DLEBURY COLLEGE, Middlebury, Vt. For 
M pore etc., address the Prest., C. B. HULBERT. 


/ESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, Middletown, Conn. 
Three courses of study ,—Classical, Latin-Scientific, 
and Scientific, Rev. CYRUS D. Foss, D.D., Prest. 
PROFESSIONAL. 
SCIENTIFIC DEPT. ot Dartmouth 
“re Liberal Education on a scientific basis. 
Address Prof. E. R. RUGGLES, Hanover, N. H. 202 


UROPEAN SYSTEM OF INSTRUCTION IN 


SNGINEERING. $80 per year. ptive pam- 
Cite PROF. WATSON, 107 Marlborough St., Boston. 


ULL COURSE OF ORATORY AND EXPRES- 
SION, at Rooms of Boston Univ. School of Oratory. 
Prov. MONROE’S METHOD. Address ANNA BABIGHT, 
teacher in B. U. Sch. of Oratory, 7A Beacon 8t., Boston. 
ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 
M Entrance examinations Sept. 25 and 26. 
8. KNEELAND, Sec’y, Boston. 


NIVERSITY OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
Y Medical Department. For circulars and informa- 
tion address Prof. C. I, PARNEE, 426 East 26th St. 


RCESTER FREE INST. of Industrial Science. 
Wxisiress Prof. C. 0. Tuomrsox, Worcester, Muss 


lar course two years. 


ALE LAW SCHOOL, 
y Post graduate course (for degree of D. C. L.), two 
vears, Fall term opens Sept. 25. For circular, address 
Prof. FRANCIS WAYLAND, New Haven, Ct. 214 zz 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


AONNECTICUT STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 
) For catalogue or information, address, at New 
Britain, I. N. CARLETON, Principal. 101 


ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
At WorcESTER. For Both Sezes. 

ext entrance examination, Feb. 10, 1880. 

55 az Address E. H. Principal. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, 
M 28 ScHOOL St., BOSTON. 
WALTER Smita, Director. 
For circulars, address the Curator, at the School. 55zz 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
PROVIDENCE, R. I, 
lar course of study, two years. A Special and Ad- 
vanced Course for 8 classes of students. Address, 
for Circular or information, J. C. GREENOUGH, Prin, 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MAss. 
The next entrance examination, Feb. 4, 1880. For 
circulars, address ELLEN Hypg, Prin. 


TE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
0 


For Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 
r catalogues, address the Prin., A. G. BOYDEN, A.M. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, MAss. 
For Ladies 
or Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B, HAGAR, Ph.D. 


"For catalogues, address J. G. SOOTT. 133 


FEMALE INSTITUTIONS. 


ANNETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. 
For Catalogue apply to Rev. GEO. GANNETT, A.M., 
Principal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 201 


oung 
dale, Mass. A home school of excellent advantages. 
Address CAs. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 46 zz 


Mi PLEWOOD INST., Pittsfield, Mass. Beautiful 
location and grounds, Literary and artistic advanta- 
gessuperior. Revs.C.V. SPEAR & R.E. AVERY, Princs. 


MS GAW NORMAL INSTITUTE, for both sexes 
Classical, Scientific, Normal, Musical, and Business 
Courses, Address E. WHIPPLE, Reed’s Ferry, N. H. 


TILDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY, West Lebanon, 
N.H. Patronized by half the States in the Union. 
Hiram Orcutt, A.M., pal 12 


‘HEATON FEMALE SEMINARY, Norton, Mass. 
Sept begin its forty-Afth School Year Thursday, 
oe ll. For information apply to Miss A. E. CARTER 
A. Cops, Esq., Norton, 231 


PREPARATORY. 


HAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 2%59—265 
\, Boston, Classical, Scientific, Business, Military. The 
erent departments, Kinde: Preparatory, and 
to per accommodate pg of both sexes from three 
: enty-one years of age. Special students received 
n all sections of Upper Department. ll 


peers SEMINARY, Barre, Vt. A first-class 


Iston 8t., 


Boarding School for both sexes moderate 
catalogue address HENRY PRIEST, pal. 

REENWICH ACADEMY, Musical Institute, and 

Commercial College. Rev. F. D BLAKESLEE aM 
East Greenwich, Re I. 


REYLOCK INSTITUTE, South William 

stown 
Berkshire Co., Mass, Established in 1842, . 
emeen at or for the Scientific School. For cata- 
address F. A.M.. Principal. 


IGHLAND MILITAR 
MILITARY ACAD EM Y, Worcester, 


EWISTOWN (PA.) ACADEMY. On plan 
i of best 
l Preparatory Schools. W. H. SCHUYLER, A-M.,Prin. 


YSTIC VALLEY INSTITUTE, M 
stic Bri 
Mic. A pleasant home, with thorough eoradion'ty 
private. Address Capt. J. K. BuCKLYN, A. M. 


T. JOHNSBURY ACAD 
EM Y, 8t. Johnsbury, Vt., 
superior ad for Classical and Scientifi 
‘Taining. “Apply to H FULLER, Principal. 


WORCESTER ACADEMY. Founded 1834. Thor 
’ r- 

dress Furnishes best ofinstruction. Ad- 
SEAVENWORTH, A.M., Prin., Worcester, Mass, 


Scott’s Review~History of 
the United States. 


SCOTT’S REVIEW-HISTORY has been adopted by 
the New York Board of Education. It is a handsome 
12mo volume, neatly bound in cloth. Price 70 cents. 
Examination copies mailed to Teachers on receipt of 


50 cents. 
COLLINS & BROTHER, Publishers, 
256 tf 414 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


Teachers’ Aids. 


8. R. WELLS & CO. eS many works which, 
while they are not School Books, are of special interest 
to Teachers as Aids in their work. A new and com- 
pe list of their works and a specimen number of the 
HRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL will be sent to every 
teacher who will send address on postal-card and name 
the National or New England Journal of Education. 
Address 8. R. WELLS & CO., Publishers, 
256 d 737 Broadway, New York. 


HENRY CAREY BAIRD CO. 
Industrial Publishers, Booksellers, and Im ers, 
810 WALNUT 8T., PHILADELPHIA. 
Kobell & Erul’s Minersleny Simplified. 12mo.. $2.50 
Will's Tables of Qualitative Chemical Analysis.. 1.50 
Rose’s Complete Practical Machinist. 12mo.... 2.50 

DeKonink’s Chemical Analysis and Assaying of 
Iron and Iron Ores. 2.50 

Carey’s Manual of Social Science. 12mo........ 2.25 
Catalogue of Practical and Scientific Books, 96 es, 

8vo, sent free of postage. 206 on 


PRESLEY BLAKISTON, 
Publisher W, Scienti and Hy Rote Books, 
1012 WALNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 
Beales’ How to Work withthe Microscope; 5th ed.; 
500 illus.; $7.50. Wilson’s Hand-book of Hy ene 
and Sanitary Science; 4th ed.; $2.75. Holmes’ Vocal 
Ph slology and Hygiene; $2.00. American Health 
Primers ; including works on The Eye, The Ear, Long 
Life, Throat and Voice, Mouth and Teeth, The Skin, 
cts, each. m postage » upon 
receipt of price. Send for Catalogue of Medical 
and Scientific Books. 256 


A VALUABLE BOOK 


FOR EVERY 


Teacher and Student. 
The Common-School Question Book. 


ENLARCED EDITION, (879. 
By A. H. CRAIG. 


Important and Practical Ques- 
h 0) 0 tiens clearly answered, compiled 


from Twelve different Branc 
of Study as used in onr Common 
High Schoo 


12mo, cloth, 340 pp. $1.50. 
Sample copy sent to any address on receipt of price. 
A Grand Work for Reviews in Schools. 


(CLUB RATES FOR TEACHERS, Introductory 
Rates for Schools, Descriptive and Testimonial Circu- 
lars, sent to any address on receipt of 3-cent stamp. 


ACENTS WANTED, 


In every Town, County, and State in the country. 


30 names secured in one day. It is a work that has long 
been needed. It has no opposition, Terms to Agents 
are very liberal. Jt is one of the véry best subscription- 
books the country. Confidential Terms to Agents 
sent on receipt of stamp. 

Address Cc. W. HAGAR, Genl. Agt., 


232 tf PLATTSBURGH, CLINTON Co., N. Y. 


PLAYS, DIALOGUES, AND TABLEAUX, 


for Schools and Amateurs, of suitable lengths, from 

dramas to short farces. Number of characters, and 

time required, to suit all. No scenery required. Very 

porate: and receiving highest praise from teachers. 
nd for 


descriptive catalogue. 
T. 8. DENISON 
239 tf 70 Metropolitan Block, Chicago, IM. 


A TRUE STORY FOR WORKING-GIRLS. 


HOW TWO GIRLS TRIED FARMING. By ELLA FARMAN 
(Editor of Wide Awake). Paper, 50 cts.; cl., $1. 
“The success of the farm is almost surpassed by 
the charm of the record. It shows a touch of refine- 
ment and a degree of literary skill no leas uncommon 
than the enterprise that converted a bleak hill-side of 
Michigan into a smiling garden.” —N. Y. Daily Tribune. 


251tf D. LOTHROP & CO., Publishers, Boston. 


MPORTANT TO TEACHERS. 
made easy,and Averagi Accounts simple. 
ROBINSONIAN INTEREST CHART will enable any one to 
find interest on any amount, for any time, at any rate, 
and also to average accounts in the shortest, simplest, 
quickest, and cheapest manner possible. Price by mail 
tpaid, $1.00. Invaluable to school teachers an 
kkeepers. Address J. W. ROBINSON, 64 Federal 
St., Boston. ({7~ The bookkeeper of this journal en- 
dorses the above as true.} 254 


Interest 


NEWTON English and Classical School. 
res N.'T. ALLEN, W, Newton, Mass. 51 a= 


NEWTON 


Local Agents are reporting sales of 15, 20, 25, and even | p. 


LEE & SHEPARD, 
41 FRANKLIN 8T., BOSTON. 
ARITMETIC FOR YOUNG CHILDREN. 
HORACE GRANT. American edition, edited by 
illard Small. Cloth, 35 cts. 

This book was originally published under the superin- 
tendence of the “ iety for the Diffusion of Useful 
Knowledge.” The author adopted as a primary rule 
that no illustrative lesson should be inserted which had 
not been variously tried and found to sustain attention 
by its own interest in the minds of the pupils. Chil- 
dren, he says in his instructions to teachers, ought not 
to be perpetually harrassed with dry questions. The 
grand object is to cause them to exert their minds with 
pleasure ; and for this a lively conversation is the most 
effectual means. Sent, post-paid, on receipt of price. 


PHILLIPS & HUNT, 


Have just issued 805 Broadway, N. Y. 
American History, J. L. A.M......... .10 


Book of Books, J. M. FREEMAN, D.D.......... - 10 
Christian Evidences, J. H. Vincent, D.D....... 
English History. es 10 
Greek Literature. A.D. VAIL, D.D...........- os 
Chautauqua Hand-book. J. H. Vincent, D.D... .10 
Studies of the Stars. H. W. WARREN, D.D..... .10 


AT THE 


BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 
1S BROMFIELD STREET, 


GET 


EVERYTHING needed in all grades of Schools. The 
standard and latest Text- Books used in Colleges, Acad- 
emies, Public and Private Schools, constantly on hand, 
and supplied LOW, Orders from School 
| Superintendents and Teachers solicted. Prompt atten- 
tion given to orders by mail. 
eps oe in New England for Educational Sup- 
plies School 


Merchandise of every description, 


CHAS. DESILVER & SONS, 
1701 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, publishers oy 


Interlinear Classics. 


** We do amiss to spend seven or eight years merel 
scraping together so much miserable Latin and Gree 
as might be learned otherwise easily and delightfully 
in one year.”’—Milton. 

Virgil, Cesar, Horace, Cicero, Sallust, Ovid, Ju- 
venal, and Livy, each, $2.25. Homer's Iliad, Gospel 
St. John, and Yenophon’s Anabasis, each, $2.75. 

Olark’s Practical and Progressive Latin Grammar ; 
adapted to the Interlinear Series of Classics, and to 
all other systems. Price, $1.50. 

Standard Speakers, Frost’s American 
cxcekers, innock’s School Histories, Lord’s School 

stories, Manesca’s French Series, etc. 


= ae Sample pages of Interlinears free. Send for 


terms and 247 zz 
JOHN W. 


LOVELL 
24 Bonp St., NEW YORK. 


STANDARD PUBLICATIONS. 
Dickens’s Complete Werks, 15 vols., $22.50 
Kuight’s Histery of England,’ “ 10.00 
Macaulay’s Hist. of England, 5 “ 5.00 
BRollin’s Ancient History, 4“ 6.00 
Platarch’s Lives, . 8 4.50 
Taine’s English Literature, 1 “ 1.50 
Schmitz’s Ancient Histe 1« 1,25 
_ Full Descriptive Catalogue matied on application. 


Valuable Text - Books. 
Send for Circulars and Prices of 
Cumnock’s Choice Readings. 
Whipple’s Animal Analysis. 
Cex’s Tales of Ancient Greece. 
Kirkland’s Shert History of France. 
Jordan’s Manual of the Vertebrates. 
Mason & Lalor’s Primer of Polit. Economy. 
Address JANSEN, McCLURG & CO., 
117 and 119 State St., Chicago. 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., Philadelphia. 
THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Westlake’s How toe Write Letters. 
Westlake’s Commen School Literature. 
Lleyd’s Literature for Little Folks. 
Raub’s Normal Spellers. 
Fewsmith’s English Grammars. 
Pelten’s Unrivaied Outline Maps. 
Sheppard’s Constitution. 
eterson’s Science. 


D, VAN NOSTRAND, 
23 Murray St. New York. 


THE THEORY OF STRAINS 


in Girders, and similar structures, with observations 
on the Application of Theory to Practice, and tables of 
the strength and other ge of materials; by B. 
A. Stoney, M.A. New edition, enlarged and revised; 
large 8vo, cloth, 12.50. 245 


WILLIAM WOOD & CO., 
27 Great Jones Street, NEW YORE, 


PUBLISH 

Brown’s First Lines of sage Grammar. 
Brown’s Institutes ef Englisch Grammar. 
Brown’s Grammar of English Grammars. 
Lambert’s Primary Physiclogy. 
Resceoe’s Elementa hemistry. 
Atkinsen’s Ganot’s Elementary Physics. 

Very favorable terms for introduction. 248 tf 


R. WORTHINGTON’S NEW BOOKS. 
: WITH OTHER POEMS. By THEODORE 
Steel Portrait by Ritchie. 1 vol., 
12mo, cloth extra, gilt top; $1.75. 
MR. PROCTOR’S NEW BOOK, 


247 eow 


ROUGH WAYS MADE SMOOTH, By A. Proo- 


TOR. 1 vol., 12mo, cloth; $2.25. 

PAPYRUS LEAVES: With contributions Ly LONGFEL- 
LOW, LOWELL, and others. Quarto, cl., ull gilt; $5. 
244 RB. WORTHINGTON, 750 Broadway, N. ¥. 


LATIN AT SIGHT. 
By Prof. JOHN WILLIAMS WHITE, Ph.D. 
jes, 15 cents ; 15 copies or over, 10 cents each. 
Single W. BICKNELL, Publisher, 
214 16 Hawley B8t.. Boston. 


EDUCATORS! 
EXAMINE AND INTRODUCE *f One Thousand 
Mistakes Cerrected in Reading, Writing, 
and Spelling.’ 12mo; $1.00. Sent by mail on 
receipt of 75 cents, for examination. 
UNIVERSALLY ENDORSED. 


N. TIBBALS & SONS, 
37 Park Row, New York 
258b Publishers and Dealers in ali kinds of Books. 


A Book for Every Parent and Teacher. 


The Children’s Hour. 


By MRS. MARY B. C. SLADE, 
Editor of “‘ Good Times.” 


Ceontaini Dialegues, Speeches, Motion- 

Songs Charades, Blackbeard 
Exercises, Juvenile Comedies, and other 
Entertainments. 


FOR 
PRIMARY SCHOOLS, KiNDERGARTENS, AND 
JUVENILE HOME ENTERTAINMENTS. 


lvol.16mo. Board covers. Fifty cents. 


Ready very soon. 
(@™ Sent by mail on receipt of price. 
Address HENRY A. VOUNG & C@O., 
250 13 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


WELCOME ‘ VISITOR.” ’ 


“Best musical magazine ever printed.” ‘ Every 

musician and student should have it.”” “ The mu- 

(™ sic in each number alone worth the cost for an en- 

tire year.” “If wants to ted in 
is or 


cr mus matters, t the periodica them.”’ 
ce “‘ The premiums are worth,—to a subscriber with 
tc a big t,—at least $10.00.” 


These are bona fide press notices of 


Church’s Musical Visitor, 


AN INDEPENDENT JOURNAL OF MUSIC. 

Every number contains 32 large pages, filled with 
musical sketches, original articles, criticisms, poetry, 
notes, wusical news, and five to ten pieces of new music. 

PREMIUMS FOR EVERY SUBSCRIBER. 

Every subscriber receives, free, one of eleven en a 
Premium Volumes. The new Pictorial» Premtume 
astonish and delight everybody, Full particulars and 
list of contents sent free. 

SUBSORIPTION PRICE, $1.50. 

(Mention whether you prefer vocal or instrumental 
music, easy or difficult, and we will know which pre- 
mium to send.) 

<P Sample copy free on receipt of stamp. 

Address 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
258 eow CINCINNATE, O. 


GREATLY IMPROVED: 
This is the judgment of all who have seen the 


SCHOLAR’S HAND-BOOK, 


ON THE INTERNATIONAL LESSONS FOR 1880, 
By Rev. EDWIN W. RICE, 

Aided writers and Sunday-school work- 
ers of SIX DIFFERENT DENOMINATIONS, 

Large Type, Full Explanations, Questions, Sub- 
Topics, Blackbeard Illustrations, making it the best 
Commentary and Lesson Help for and 
Teachers who wish to have their aids to study in the 
most usable and durable form. 

SECOND SERIES. PART I.—JANUARY TO JULY. 
Studies in Matthew. 

Part Il.—JuLY TO Dec. Studies in Genesis. 

te Bound in boards in two parts; price of each part, 
10 cents; 100 copies, $8.00. The two parts bound in 
one volume; price, 20 cents; 100 captem, $15. 

Pub. and for sale by AMER. S. 8. UNION 

G. 8. SCOFIELD, No. 8 and 10 Bihle House, N. Y. 


PACKARD’S 


COMPLETE COURSE 


OF 


Business Training. 


A Book of 96 pages, comprising the material for a 
thorough training in 


Accounts, with Arithmetical Problems, 
Questions in Commercial Law, and 
Hints for Letter-Writers. 


Used in all the Business Colleges in the country 
and unsurpassed as a text-book. Specimen copies 
sent on receipt of 50 cts. 


Elocutionist’s Annual 
7). 200 pp. Latest Read- 


Ss. PACKARD, Publisher, 
ng#, Dialogues, etc. Published 
by National School of Elocu- 


LATEST 


tion and Oratory. Sent 

cloth, 75 cts. J. W. SHOEMAKER & CO., Nos. 141 

and 1418 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa., dealers in 

Elocutionary Publications. 255 d 
Oldest of the kind in the U.S. 


W Order all PERIODICALS American 
TO and Foreign, at CLUB RATEs. Send 
A fall line of SCHEDLER’S SUPERIOR 


stamp for complete Catalogue. Teach- 
S V GLOBES always on hand. Price-list on 


National Subscription Agency 


ery of every kind at wholesale rates. 
Bromfield St,, Boston, Maas, 


ers supplied with Books, and Station- 

application. School 8u 

MO N EY, ‘Adress NOYES, SN & CO., 13% 
253 2x 
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NEW-ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Vol. XI.—No. 8. 


Publishers. 
D. APPLETON & CO., 


BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO. 


Appleton’s New Readers. 


First Reader, 12 10 
Second Reader, . .20 15 
Third Reader, 30 .20 
Fourth Reader, 35 .25 
Fifth Reader, .60 .40 

More than one hundred and fifty towns and cities in 
——— have adopted them within the past ten 
mon 


M. W. HAZEN, 
Genl. Agt. for New England, 


LATIN- ENGLISH DICTIONARY, 


For the use of Collegians and University Students. 
Abridged tne larger work of WHITE and RIDDLE. 


Embraces the Latinity of every age. As accurate 
as scholarship and effort can make It. 

From the London Educational Times.—“ This Latin 
Dictionary differs in one respect from any dictionary 
which has yet appeared, viz., in the mode of | ee 
each leading word so as to exhibit its process of forma- 
tion, and thus show the reason for the etymological 
meaning assigned to it. In this way every word, in 
addition to its meaning, tells its own history ,—its deriva- 
tion, composition, and formation being exhibited to the 
eye simultaneously with its definition. . . If the present 
work no other recommendation, this feature 
alone would render it superior for school use to any 
dictionary of the Latin language now before the public.” 

To introduce it to the lic we shall send a sample 
copy toany TEACHER OF LATIN who has not seen 
it, for 31.00 and postage (15 cts.) 

GINN & MEATH, Publishers, 
Boston, New York and Chicago. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO.» Publishers 
Invite attention to the following Educational Works 
published by them: 

Cutter’s Series of Physiologies. 
Sanford’s Analytical Arithmetics. 
Sanford’s Elementary Algebra. 
Haldeman’s Etymology. 
Chauvenet’s Mathematical Series. 
Worcester’s Dictionaries. 
Atwater’s Elementary Logic. 
Leed's History of the United States. 
Derry’s History of the United States. 
Wickersham’s Educational Works. 
Long’s Primary Grammar. 
Schmitz’s German Grammar. 
Walker's Science of Wealth. 
Liberal rates for Examination and Introduction. 
Descriptive Circulars sent on application. 245 


MACMILLAN & CO0.’S 


SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS: 
Hluxley’s Lessons in Elem. Physiology, $1.10 
Geikie’s Lessons in Physical —— 1.10 

"a I in Elem. Chemistry, 1.10 


254 6 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 
COWPERTHWAIT & Co. 
A. S. BARNES & CO,\)| 628 and 630 chestnut st, PHILADELPHIA. 
National Series of Standard Text-Books, | wowroe's Readers & Speiiers. | 15 Bromfeld St 
Li ‘ocal Gymnastics. | _ 
protons for WARREN'S How Geographies. | 
GREENE'S New Grammars. 
Barnes’ Educational Monthly. ‘ . YORK 
$1.80 per annum. Sample free for Teachers. | HAGAR'S Mathematics. 
commission to Clubs and Agents. BERARD'S New U. S. History. 
Send for descriptive Catalogue. GOODRICH'S Child's History. | 
Warehouse, 111 and 113 William St., NEW YORK.| poyse's american Literature. sans. 
General Agent for New England, APPLETON'S Young Chemist. 
HK. M. CABLE, 33 Bromfield St., Boston. HARPER & 
Publish Franklin Sq. NEW YORK, 


J. H. BUTLER & O0., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE STANDARD SERIES OF 


Pictorial Histories. 


By S. G. GOODRICH, 
(PETER PARLEY). 


. 

Goodrich’s Am. Child’s Pict. Hist. of U.S. $0.50 $0.40 
Goodrich’s Pictorial History ofthe U.8., 1.05 . 
Goodrich’s Pictorial History of England... 1.10 
Goodrich’s Pictorial History of France.... 1.10 
Goodrich’s Pictorial History of Rome..... 
Goodrich’s Pictorial History of Greece.... 
—— Common-school History of the 


Address 


3 


1.10 
G. E. WHITTEMORE, 
Providence 


255 b , R. 1. 


CLANTON, REMSEN & HAFFELFINGER, 
624, 626, and 628 Market Street, Philadelphia, Penn., 


PUBLISHERS OF 


Labbertons Historical Series. 
Brooks’ Classics. 
Spee English Literature. 
te’s Astronomy. 
Roth’s Short Latin Grammar. 
Roth’s Short and Chart. 
Diehl’s Choice Reading Series. 
Walker's Elements of Grammar. 
Crooks & Shem’s New Latin-English 


Dioctio: 
Hay’s BveryDay Reasoning. 
*.* For terms and other information, address the 


Pablishers. 150 zz 
OLARK & MAYNARD, New York, 


PUBLISH 


Andersen’s Histories and Mist’1 Readers; 

Leighteon’s Mistery of Reme; 

Themsen’s New Arithmetics and Algebra ; 

Keetel’s French Course 

Reed and Kellegg’s G Lessons in Eng- 
lish and Higher Lessons in English ; 

Hiutchison’s Physiclogy and Hygiene. 


ROBERT 8. DAVIS & CO., 


36 Bromfield St., BOSTON. 


GREENLEAF’S NEW ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA, 
Revised, 1879. College Examination Problems added. 
NEW UNIVERSITY ALGEBRA. 
By WEBSTER WELLS, of Boston University. 
For information, address the Publishers. 
8. E. BEEDE, Keokuk, Ia.; 0. LEACH, N.Y., Agts. 


JO & 
CINCINNATI, ‘PHILADELPH 
The Inductive Series of Arithmetic. — 

Wm. J. Milne, A.M., Principal State Normal Sch 


path’s Histories of the United Algebras and 


embraces the follo ints of riority : 

= pe ‘on ty: Accuracy 
of style; Unity of 
Ferbriger’s Patent Dra Ta 


complete course in seven books. 
@ thals ciao 


a hard place slid over. Your notes give all the 


American Poems. 


Shaw’s E 
Lessing’s Outline of U. 8. Histery. 


ROLFE’S SHAKESPEARE. 

USED AND COMMENDED IN HARVARD COLLEGE. 

From Prof. F. J. Child, of Harvard College: “I read 
our ‘ Merchant of Venice’ with my class, and found it 
n every respect an excellent edition. I do not agree 
with my friend White in the opinion that Shakes 
requires but few notes,—that is, if he is to be thoroughly 
understood. Doubtless he may be enjoyed, ond eeny 

elpa 
young student requires, and yet the reader for sisanioe 


.| will easily get just what he wants. You have indeed 


been conscientiously concise.’”’ 

Under date of July 25,1879, Prof. Child adds: ‘‘ Mr. 
Rolfe’s edition of Plays of Shakespeare are very valu- 
able and convenient ks, whether for a college class 
or for private study. I have used them with my stu- 
dents, and I welcome every addition that is made to 
the series. They show care, research, and good judg- 
ment, and are fully up to the time in scholarship. I 
fully agree with the opinion that experienced teachers 
have expressed of the excellence of these books.”’ 

A. ©. STOOKIN, Agt. for New Eng., 
252 41 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 


W. 8. FORTESCUE & CO. 


811 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


Crittenden’s New Book-keeping Series; consisting of 

four books: Single Entry, KE) , or School, 

High School and College, Counting-house and Com- 

mercial College. Ali royal 8vo, and printed in 

colors; blank-books and keys to each. 

Warren’s Manual of Elocution, Warren’s Reading 
Selections, Fiske’s Classical Literature, and other 
valuable text books. 

Send for sample pages and circulars. 257 tf 


HOUGHTON, OSGOOD, & CO., 
BostTown. 

Selected from the works of Long- 
fellow, Whittier, Bryant, Holmes, Lowell, Emerson. 
With Biographical Sketches and Notes. 16mo, $1.25. 
Andrews’ Latin Series. 

Botta’s Handbook Universal Literature. 12mo. $2.50. 
Colburn’s Intellectual Arithmetic. 30 cts. 
Greene’s English Language. $1.05 
Murdock’s Vocal Oulture. $1.25. 
Richardson’s Primer of American Literature. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, 
TAYLOR & CO., 


NEW YORK, 


PUBLISH 
Robinson's Shorter Course in Math.; 
Townsend's Shorter Course in Governm't. 
White's Industrial Drawing; 

Swinton’s Outlines of History 
Swinton’s Word Book Series 

Dana's Geological Story; 

Spencerian Penmanship 

Swinton’s Geographies; 

Webster's Dictionaries ; 

Gray's Botanies; &c., &c., &c. 


For New-England States address 


SHELDON & CO., 
NEW 


YORE, 


Publish the following new and attractive School Books: 


Arithmetics, 

A full Common School course in two books.) 
igher Mathematics, 

attersen’s Speliers. 

Colten’s New Ge phies. 

lish Literature. 


Meeoker’s New Physiology. 

JUST PUBLISHED. 

Avery’s Elemeuts of Natural Philesephy. 
ny Elem. of Bheteric and Co 
Palmer’s Elements ef Bookkeeping. 


Introduc Prices Gr R 


«*. Specimen pages and terms mailed to any address, 


For terms address & 


peare| the Royal School Series of Readers. 


Junior Course of Pr. Chemistry, .70 
Jevon’s El tar im Logic, .90 
Stewart's Lessens in Elem. Physics, 1.10 
Leckyer’s Elem. Lessonsin Astronomy, 1.25 
Educational Catalogue sent free on application. 
154 az 22 Bond Street, New York. 


THOS. NELSON & SON, 
42 Bleecker St., NEW YORK. 


of English Literature. 
a py A of Biographical Sketches. By W. F. 


Collier, LL.D. 12mo, cloth........ $1.75, 


of England. 
W. F. Collier, LL.D. Crown 8vo, cloth..$3.50. 


of General History. 
F. Collier, LL.D. lame, sloth 


The Great Events of History, 


From the Beginning of the Christian Era till the 
Presen den ae . F. Collier, LL.D. 12mo, 


Oxford Sunday-School Teachers’ Bibles. 
Send for Catalogues. 158 tf 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 


Have Lately Published 23 Hawley St., Boston, 
RADBURY’S EATON’S PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC. 

’ With new and fresh Examples for oral and written 
work, and the omission from the main book of every 
thing not used in practical life. The Metric Weights 
and Measures are placed next to U. 8. Money and 
Decimals, and are illustrated from drawings made 
of the exact size from the government standards. 
Sent for examination on receipt of 40 cts. Metric 
pages on receipt of 3-ct. stamp. 

STONE’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 

By A. P. STONE, LL.D., Supt. Schools, Springfield, 
Mees. With numerous maps and illustrations. 
Sent for examination on receipt of 40 cts. 
TILDEN’S MUSICAL GUIDE. 
For ungraded and graded schools. Sent for 30 cts. 
Circulars sent on application. Correspondence so- 
licited. Address Publishers, as above ; or 
THOMAS H. BUSH, Agent, 
246 


70 Metropolitan Block, Chicago. 
UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING 00., 
19 Murray Street, New York, 
PUBLISH 

Maury’s Geographies. 

Helmes’ Readers, and Grammars. 
Venable’s Arithmetics, Algebra, Geometry. 
Gildersieeve’s Latin Series. 

Johnston & Browne’s English Literature. 
DeVere’s French Serie«. (4) 155 az 


PORTER & COATES, 
Publishers, PHILADELPHIA. 


The following are the newest and best text-books, 
and are endorsed by prominent educators as superior 
to all others: 

Baub’s Normal First Reader. 

Second 


“ Third 
Fourth 
ifth 


Raub’s Elementary Arithmetic. 
Complete 
Buckwalter’s Elementary Speller. 
“ Comprehensive 
Ceoates’s Comprehensive Speaker. 
Elderhorst’s Blowpipe Analysis. 
Blair’s Rhetoric. 
Brown’s Elementary Algebra. 
Sharpless’s Geometry. 


t@™ Descriptive Catalogue sent on application. 257 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONs’ 
Educational Publications. 


Guyot's New 
Guyot'’s Wall Maps, 
Sheldon’s New Readers, 
Felter’s New Arithmetics, 
Cooley's Physics, 
‘enney’s Zoologies, 
and many valuable Grammar and High-school Text 


For information and terms of introduction, call upon 
or ress 
WILLIAM F. WHITTEMORE, 
New-England Agent, 


180 23 Hawley Street, Boston. 


TAINTOR BROS., MERRILL & C0, 


758 Broadway, New York. 


School Music Books. 


THE SONC SHEAF, 
A new collection of Vocal Music in One, 
Two, Three, and Four Parts; wih 
Elementary Course. 
Sample Copy by Mail.......- Fifty Cents, 
HAPPY HOURS, 
A popular collection of Songs, with Brief Ele- 
mentary Course, for Shoe Academies, &c, 


Sample by Mail............Thirty Cents. 
SONCS OF YALE. 
16mo, $1.00. 


Address the Publishers, as above. 


OTTER, SWORTH & 00. 
of and 87 Park PL, 


Payson, Dunten & Scribner’s Copy Books. 
Bartholeomew’s Drawing Series. 
Dinsmore’s Graded 8 ing Blanks. 
Pattersen’s Composition Books. 
Crosby’s Greek Text Books. 
Latin Course. 
The Cambridge Course of Physics. 
Wilsen’s Treatise on Punctuation. 

es, etc., furnished. Correspondence solicited. 


New-E 
A. MANRBON. 22 mfield Boston. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 
8 


NEW YerK. 
tuden 


ts. 
read $1.00 and $1.25 
Putnam’s Atlases (14 vols.), to $20 
ta ictence Series (30 vols.), $ .75 

The Advanced 


18 1.25 
Putnam’s World’s Progress. Contin. to’77. 4.50 
Godwin’s Cpe. of B hy, (new ed. 
Brackett’s Poetry for Home and School, 
Gombert’s French Classics. Per vol., 


Ireltand’s Pocket Classical tionary, 

Klemm’s Poesie fur Haus und Schule, 1.26 

Day’s Psychology, Ethics, Asthetics, and Logic 

Sturtevant’s Economics. 

Bascom’s Psychology, English Literature, etc, 
Full list, with specimen pages, mailed on application 

GEO. B. TOWLE, 

381 Washington St., Boston, 

Educational Agent for New England. 


PRANG & CO., 


Art AND EpvucaTionaL PuBLIsHERs, 
286 Roxbury St. BOSTON, 


Publishers of the system of Industrial Drawing 
prepared for public schools by PROF. WALTER SMITH, 
| ees supervisor of Dra in the Boston Public 
hools, and State Director of Art-Education in Mass. 
The American Drawing Models for the use 
of common schools, drawing classes, and schools of art 
and science. 
Drawing Materials. 
Prang’s Natural History Series. For schools 


and ies. Animals and plants represented in their 
natural colors, and arranged for instruction with object- 


Prang’s American Chromos. 1552s 


Text - Books, 
For SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, and POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTES, 


On Assa Bookkeeping, Chemistry 
Drawing an Painting, ngineering, Industrial a 
Machine Drawing, Iron and Metallurgy, Mechanics, 
Mineralogy, Ordinance and Gunnery, Ship - Build- 
ing, Stone-Cutting, Strength of Materials, Transverse 
Strains, Ventilation, etc., etc. 

Also for Theological Seminaries, Clergymen, and 
Bible Students, 


Hebrew, Greek, Chaldee, S , and lish BI- 
BLES LEXICONS, CONCORDANCES, RAM- 
MARS, &c. 

Published and for sale 


b 
JOHN WILEY & SONS, 
15 Astor Place, NEW YORK. 


Catalogues gratis, and mailed free to any desiring one. 


Publishers of the 


Harvey's Readers, 
Harvey's 
White's thmetics, 
Eclectic Geographies, 
Harvey's Grammars, 
Penmanship, 


Y OTH 


VAN ANTWERP, 


BRAGG & CO., 


CINCINNATI and NEW YORE, 


Eclectic Kducational Series. 
THE ECLECTIC SERIES INCLUDES 
Venable'’s U. S. History, 


Thalheimer’s Historical Series, 
Physics and Chemistry 
Andrews’s Manual of Constitution, 


Hepburn’s En Rhetoric, 
Cow's and Manners, 


MORE LARGELY USED AND PRIVATE SCHOOLS THAN 


u@™~ Descriptive Catalegue and Price-List on application. 
M. W. TEWKSBURY, New-England Agent, 8 Hawley St., Boston. 


| 
| 
| 
J] 
English Classics for Schools, 1.50 
Goodrich’s Practical Natur 
| 
| 
| 
course in Arithmetic, in two books. They are on the 
; papain lan, and unite oral and written Arithmetic | 
a pr 
q Tablet form, pre- 
and com ens 
careful gradation of exercises, abundance of material | 
and low price, place them in advance of all other draw. . 
¥ 
‘= 


